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FacsimUe  of  various  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  Stotbard  for  Rogers's  Poems  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Denman. 
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Petruchio),  and  the  time  of  the  a6tion,  without  requiring  any 
reference  to  the  fcene  in  the  book.  You  immediately  recall  it,  fo 
vivid  is  the  expreiTion  he  conveys  to  the  characters.  You  know  what 
they  were  doing  and  faying  at  the  inftant  the  painter  arretted  them, 
and  transferred  them  to  his  canvas  as  with  a  magic  wand.  His 
Falftaffs  are  not  merely  grofs,  fat  old  men  (as  they  are  commonly 
painted)  whofe  belly  alone  fays,  '^  I  am  Jack  FalftafF."  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  his  difcrimination  in  portraying  the  knight  of 
"  fack  andfugar,"  of  mirth  and  wit,  and  good  humour  and  knavery. 
True  it  is,  that  in  Stothard's  Faljiaffs  he  ftrongly  preferves  the 
charaderiftic  of  the  fenfualift,  but  it  is  refined  upon  by  the  air  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  known  the  company  of  a  prince,  and  the 
manners  of  a  court.  What  archnefs  is  there  in  the  look,  what 
intelligence  in  the  fly  and  laughing  eye  ;  what  a  ready  playfulnefs, 
yet  never  wholly  divefted  of  cunning,  does  he  convey  to  the  entire 
expreffion  of  the  head  and  face.  Never  but  in  one  inftance  does 
this  moft  amufing  of  knights  betray  (in  Stothard's  delineations  of 
him)  an  unguarded  and  weak  expreffion  ;  and  that  is  where  Doll 
fits  on  his  knee,  and  he  afks  her  of  what  fl:ufi^  ihe  will  have  kirtles. 
There  even  his  wit  and  caution  is  over-maftered  by  the  cunning  of 
wom.an  ;  and  Doll  plays  with  his  poll,  covered  with  thin  white  hairs, 
as  reckleflly  as  did  Dalilah  with  the  locks  of  Samfon. 

His  defigns  for  the  Spectator  alfo  difplay  great  comic  humour, 
and  the  nicefl;  difcrimination  in  delineating  chara(5ler.  Of  this  we 
have  an  inftance  in  his  Scaramouch's  Pinch.  How  well  Stothard 
tells  the  ftory  !  The  noted  Parifian  perfumer  is  feen  behind  the 
counter,  recommending  his  choice  fnuffs  and  fcents  with  a  moft 
finical  air.  In  the  foreground  we  fee  Scaramouch,  the  famous  Italian 
comedian,  who  contrives  to  live,  in  his  days  of  diftrefs,  by  colledling 
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the  pinches  of  fnufF  which  he  begs  from  the  box  of  every  purchafer, 
as  he  pHes  at  the  fhop-door,  till  he  colleds  enough  to  form  his 


Spectator,  vol. iv..  No.  283.    Soaramoucla's  Pinch.    Published  by  ShELrpe,  18D3. 


Tahac  de  Milk  Fleurs,  and  to  fell  it.  At  length,  greedy  of  gain, 
and  in  too  much  hafte  to  get  rich,  he  takes  fo  unreafonable  a  pinch 
from  the  box  of  a  Swifs  officer,  that  he  becomes  involved  in  a 
quarrel,  and  ruins  his  own  trade.  The  furprifed  and  angry  air  of 
the  Swifs,  the  ftart  and  affright  of  the  greedy  Scaramouch,  as  he 
fees  the  cane  about  to  be  raifed  for  his  chaftifement,  altogether  give 
the  fcene  to  perfection. 


FEH  rF.EJ 
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Nor  is  this  inimitable  painter  lefs  excellent  in  depid:ing  the 
folemn  air,  the  high  courage  and  courtesy,  the  grave  and  un- 
confcious  ludicroufnefs  of  Don  Quixote,  or  the  broad  boor-like 
mirth,  the  keen  natural  fenfe,  and  the  marvellous  credulity  of  Sancho. 
Stothard  fo  blends  thefe  charadleriftics  in  the  worthy  fquire,  that 
you  feel,  as  it  were,  certain,  fuch  muft  have  been  the  very  counte- 
nance of  the  man  who,  whilft  in  his  fober  fenfes,  is  yet  pofTeffed 
with  a  fpirit  of  ignorance  fo  profound,  and  a  refpedl  for  his  mafter 
fo  incapable  of  admitting  doubt  or  queftion  where  his  promifes 
are  concerned,  that  he  gives  credit  to  the  affurances  of  a  madman 
whom  he  fees  fight  windmills,  and  do  a  thoufand  other  ads  of 
infanity  every  day  before  his  eyes. 

Stothard  is  the  only  painter  who  was  ever  yet  fully  equal  to 
Hogarth  in  telling  a  continued  ftory,  that  required  the  fame 
characters  to  be  repeated  in  different  circumftances  and  pofitions. 
Hogarth  excelled  him  in  being  the  author  as  well  as  the  painter  of 
his  own  tales ;  for  what  are  Hogarth's  pidures  but  novels,  which 
appeal  to  the  mind,  through  the  organ  of  fight,  without  the 
afilftance  of  words  to  convey  images,  events,  and  ideas  ?  Stothard 
embodied  thofe  already  written  for  him.  But  that  he  was  equal 
to  Hogarth  in  telling  a  fl;ory  in  continuation,  may  be  at  once  {^q.\\ 
in  his  feries  of  defigns  for  Don  Quixote  ;  where  we  have  the 
chivalrous  knight,  from  his  firft  fetting  out  till  the  laft  fcene  of  all, 
that  ends  "  his  ftrange  eventful  hiftory," — his  death-bed,  with  the 
houfekeeper  and  niece,  and  the  ever  faithful  Sancho,  weeping  by 
his  fide.  I  never  look  at  Stothard's  Don  Quixote  without  almoft 
fancying  he  was  a  real  man,  and  that  there  was  his  pidure,  as  he 
fat  for  it,  before  me ;  for  there  is  moft  fl:rikingly  preferved  the 
fame  individual  likenefs,  under  all  chances  and  mifchances,  under 
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all  pafTions  and  all  the  diverfities  of  their  exprefTion  ;  there  he  is 
the  very  being  of  Cervantes,  in  whofe  portrait  we  take  the  fame 
kind  of  intereft  that  we  do  in  feeing  the  likenefs  of  a  hero  or  a 
great  prince  who  is  the  theme  of  ancient  ftory  ;  fuch  truth  of 
reprefentation  in  fictitious  charader  is  fo  like  identity,  we  cannot 
fancy  it  invention.* 

There  are  very  few  of  his  works  but  deferve  a  feparate  notice ; 
from  their  number,  however,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  it.  But  I 
cannot  forbear  more  particularly  mentioning  his  Jacob's  Dream, 
as  it  is  one  of  his  moft  beautifully  conceived  and  chaftely  expreffed 
compofitions.  There  is  a  quiet  repofe  in  the  youthful  fleeper,  the 
moft  eafy  and  natural.  The  drapery  depided,  fo  as  to  ftiow  the 
form  of  the  limbs,  feems  to  fall  around  him,  without  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  artift.  In  grace  and  beauty  nothing  can  furpafs  the 
afcending  and  defcending  angels,  which  form  the  glorious  vifion  of 
his  mind.  And  how  admirably  has  Stothard  fhown  that  Jacob  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  by  the  adion  of  the  foot !  He 
fancies  that  he  is  afcending  the  ladder.  That  flight  but  exquifite 
indication  is  a  touch  of  genius  of  the  higheft  order,  j" 

*  In  commenting  on  Stothard's   power  fentlment  and  beauty,  in  his  pi6hire  of  our 

in   depifting  the   icenes   of    Cervantes,   it  Lord  and  Martha. 

would  be  unjuft  to  pafs  in  filence  one  who  f  For  the  following  anecdote  refpefting 

likewife  fo  greatly  excels  in  portraying  the  an  attempt  made  to  procure  one  of   Sto- 

charafters  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  faithful  thard'sfineft  works  for  the  National  Gallery, 

fquire.     It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add  to  this  I   am   indebted    to    Mr.   Alfred   Stothard. 

remark  the  name  of  Leflie,  an  artilt  whofe  One  of  the   great   painter's   moft  finished 

genius  Stothard  held  in  the  higheft  eftima-  pifhires  was  his  Jacob's  Dream,  originally 

tion.      He  faw  with  delight  his  May  Day  painted  for  Macklin's  bible,  fize  three  and 

in  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  and  how  great  a  half  feet  by  four  feet.     A  fubfcription 

would   have   been    his  fatisfa6lion,  had  he  was  commenced  to  purchafe  it  with  a  view 

lived  to  fee  Leflie  no  lefs  excellent  in  a  new  to  prefent  it  to  the  National  Gallery.     The 

walk  of  Art !   One  replete  with  devotional  pifhire    was     then    in    the     pofteffion    of 
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Stothard's  ftudy  of  paft  ages,  in  armour  and  coftume,  alfo  added 


Jacob's  Dream,    resigned  by  Stothard  for  Macklin's  Bible,  1791. 


much  to  the  efFedl  produced  by  his  defigns ;   fince  whatever  attire, 

Mr.    White,     Maddox     Street,     Hanover  magnificent  a  produflion  ought  to  belong 

Square,  a  printfeller.     But  the  fum  required  to  the  nation.     It  was  at  length  sold  for 

for  the  purchafe  could  not  be  raised,  though  300^.    to    Jones   Lloyd,   Esq.,    now    Lord 

everybody  who  faw  the  work  declared  lb  Overstone. 
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if  for  war  or  peace,  he  afligned  to  the  different  plays  of  Shakefpeare, 
and  other  works  requiring  fuch  attention,  it  was  always  that  of  the 
period  of  the  hiftory,  the  ftory,  or  fuited  to  the  country  in  which 
the  adlion  of  the  piece  was  carried  on.  He  took  his  armour  and 
his  drefles  from  the  unqueftionable  authority  of  illuminated  MSS., 
monumental  effigies,  old  pi6lures,  painted  glafs,  and,  in  fhort,  from 
any  record  of  antiquity  that  was  authentic  and  original ;  and  fuch 
was  his  accuracy  in  this  refpe6l:  (I  do  not  fpeak  of  his  very  youthful 
hiftorical  defigns),  that  I  believe  he  never  fell  into  an  error,  becaufe 
he  never  flighted  the  means  of  attaining  the  moft  correct  knowledge 
of  the  fubjed  he  had  in  hand. 

So  extenfive  were  his  defigns,  in  illuftration  of  many,  indeed  moft 
of  the  living  writers  of  eminence,  that  there  are  few  but  have  had 
their  works  adorned  by  his  pencil ;  and  fome  even  inferior  authors, 
who  gained  an  ephemeral  fuccefs,  in  this  inftance  had  an  honour 
thrufl  upon  them,  which  was  more  than  they  deferved.  Several  of 
the  novelifts,  and  almoft  all  the  poets,  hiftorians,  and  chroniclers  of 
celebrity,  have  alfo  been  decorated  with  his  defigns.  Engravings 
from  no  artift,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  have  ever  been  fo 
widely  circulated ;  indeed  to  such  a  degree,  that  perhaps  no  corner 
of  the  globe,  however  remote,  but  in  fome  way  or  other  has  been 
in  poffeffion  of  a  ftray  volume,  or  a  print  belonging  to  one,  after 
Stothard.  I  remember  an  inflance  of  this  that  was,  fome  years  ago, 
related  to  me  by  his  fon  Charles,  who  knew  well  the  youth  to  whom 
the  anecdote  refers. 

Mr.  Daniels,  junior  (a  son,  I  believe,  of  the  celebrated  painter), 
was  engaged  by  the  Government  in  furveying  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  One  day,  on  going  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore  into  the 
country,  to  his  extreme  amazement,  he  found  one  of  Stothard's 
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defigns  hanging  up  in  the  hut  of  a  native  African.     How  it  got 
there,  it  was  impoflible  even  to  conjecture. 


Fac-sitnile  of  a  skelch  for  "  Cupid  Bound,"  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Bray.    The  finished  print  from  this 
was  pubUshed  by  Macklin,  in  1787, 

His  defigns  for  Gulliver's  Travels,  Peter  Wilkins,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progrefs,  like  thofe  of  the 
Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  and  the  Tempefl,  fhow  how  finely 
he  could  pofTefs  his  imagination  with  the  fupernatural  creations 
of  poetic  genius,  and  how  perfectly  he  could  bring  them  home  to 
the  underftandings  and  the  feelings  of  all.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
paufe  to  fpeak  at  large  concerning  the  beautiful  paintings  he 
executed  for  that  extraordinarily  gifted  individual,  the  late 
Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,*  though  they  are  fo  rich  in  colour  that 

*  In  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Portugal;"  a  work  which  places  his  name 

and  nearly  fifty  years  after  they  were  writ-  in  the  firft  rank   of  Englifh    writers.     A 

ten,  Mr.  Beckford  published  his  Letters,  more  delightful  feries  of  letters  was,  per- 

entitled  "  Italy;  or.  Sketches  of  Spain  and  haps,  never  penned. 
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they  need  but  the  mellownefs  which  age  gives  to  the  productions  of 
art,  as  their  finifhing  grace,  to  render  them  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
old  mafters. 

In  his  various  illuftrations  for  books,  there  are  none  more  truly 
beautiful  than  thofe  he  made  for  Robinfon  Crufoe.  I  fpeak  of 
the  octavo  edition  of  the  novel,  publifhed  by  Stockdale  in  1790. 
Whoever  has  feen  it  never  can  forget  the  defign  of  Crufoe  bringing 
the  things  he  faved  from  the  fhip  to  the  fhore  on  his  raft,  and  the 
lovely  and  inviting  fylvan  fcene  in  the  background.  I  ufed  greatly 
to  admire  it ;  and  Stothard  faid  that  whoever  did  fo,  admired  his 
dream  ;  for  whilft  engaged  on  the  work  for  the  publifher,  he  dreamt 
that  he  faw  a  fcene  more  beautiful  than  anything  he  could  fancy 
when  awake;  he  had,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  throw  his  vifion 
upon  paper. 

I  muft  not  omit  fome  flight  notice  of  his  painting  in  oil 
from  the  Faery  Queen,  that  reprefents  Una  furrounded  by  fat)'rs. 
This,  for  many  years,  hung  in  the  drawing-room  of  his  own 
houfe  in  Newman  Street.  It  has  been  fold  fince  his  death.  It 
is  one  of  the  moft  charadleriftic  he  ever  produced.  Una,  clothed 
in  white,  with  her  fair  and  flowing  hair,  delicate  and  pale  in  feature 
and  complexion,  appears  a  perfe61;  image  of  innocence  and  fweet- 
nefs.  Mifs  Boddington  was  the  lovely  young  creature  from  whom 
Stothard  painted  it,  the  only  infl:ance,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  which 
he  combined  the  portrait  of  a  living  fubje(51:  with  hiftorical  defign. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  form,  or  more  expreffive 
than  the  countenance  in  this  portrait.  She  is  depided  in  the 
crouching  attitude  in  which  Spenfer  defer ibes  Una,  her  hands  prefTed 
on  her  bofom,  and  affrighted  by  the  furrounding  wild  group  who 
have  furprifed  her  in  the  woods. 


bloii>acdBJ\. 
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In  the  fame  drawing-room  hung  alfo  two  or  three  other  pidures 
by  the  venerable  painter,  that  won  upon  the  eye  and  the  mind  of 


Pobinson  Crusoe  on  his  Eaft,    EniSraved  by  iiedland  in  1790. 


the  fpe(5tator,  more  and  more,  every  time  tiiey  were  beheld.     The 
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firft  of  thefe  was  a  fubjecl  chofen  from  the  fine  old  ballad  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood  ;  and  the  fecond,  Elizabeth  proceeding  to 
Tilbury  Fort  to  harangue  her  Troops. 

The  moment  of  acftion  feized  by  the  artift  for  the  Children  in 
the  Wood,  is  that  in  which  the  cruel  uncle,  having  feated  them  on 
a  horfe  before  the  ruffian  to  whom  he  configns  the  tafk  of  their 
deftrudlion,  places  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  with  a  dark  and 
finifter  look  feems  to  remind  the  fellow  of  the  foul  deed  he  has 
promifed  fhould  be  done  ;  whilfl  his  innocent  vi6tims,  with  all 
the  joyoufnefs  of  childhood,  are  depidled  with  fmiling  counte- 
nances, like  cherubs  in  beauty,  throwing  out  their  little  arms,  and 
looking  up,  delighted  by  being  feated  on  the  horfe's  back  to 
enjoy  a  ride  in  the  foreft.  Excellent  as  it  is  in  the  dramatic 
power  of  the  art  (for  the  charadlers  are  fo  appropriately  given, 
that  their  exprefTion  feems  to  fpeak  their  very  thoughts),  I  never 
could  behold  this  pidure  without  its  awakening  feelings  of 
compafTion  for  the  haplefs  infants,  who  found  no  friend  but 
robin-red-breaft  to  pity  their  fad  lot. 

In  the  other  painting  here  alluded  to,  Elizabeth  is  {^^n  on 
horfeback,  attended  by  her  nobles  and  fuite,  paffing  on  her  way  to 
Tilbury.  The  pencilling  of  this  pidlure  is  fo  free  and  maflerly, 
that  the  flighteft  touch  tells  in  the  general  ^^^&.^  and  great  ufe  is 
made  of  the  ground  of  the  pidlure  in  producing  the  tranfparent 
fhadows.  The  horfe  on  which  the  Queen  rides,  in  force  and  adlion 
is  equal  to  the  finefl  by  Rubens  ;  whilfl  the  figure  of  the  noble, 
who  walks  by  her  fide  and  looks  up  to  her,  is  fo  admirably 
thrown  into  adlion,  that  he  feems  almofl  to  move  as  you  gaze 
upon  the  group. 

Amongfl   Stothard's  mofl  charadleriflic  works,  may  be  named 
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his  playful  and  delicately  combined  compofitions  from  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  his  pidure  from  the  Speftator,  where 
in  the  ftory  of  Phillis  and  Brunette,  the  lady  mortifies  her  proud 
rival,  by  making  her  flave  wear  a  petticoat  of  the  fame  filk  which 


I ^_ 


Spectator,  vol.  i..  No,  80.    The  Eival  Beauties,  Philhs  and  Brunette.    Published  inl8C3. 

the  other  had  chofen  for  her  fplendid  drefs  at  the  ball.  The  calm, 
dignified,  and  fomewhat  haughty  deportment  of  the  triumphant 
lady  ;  the  fainting,  with  furprife  and  vexation,  of  the  rival  beauty, 
with  the  felf-fatisfadion  of  the  gaily-bedecked  flave ;  are  admirably 
contrafted,  and  form,  like  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  a  perfed 
dramatic  fcene  in  pidorial  art. 
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Stothard  feldom  copied  ;  but  when  he  did  fo,  he  threw  fomething 
of  his  own  feeling  and  fpirit  into  the  work ;  the  original  loft 
nothing  by  being  tranfmitted  in  a  different  type  by  his  pencil.  It 
is,  I  believe,  very  little  known  that  he  made  drawings  from  thofe 
wonderful  imperfonations  of  Raving  and  Melancholy  Madnefs, 
fculptured  by  Cibber  in  ftone,  which  for  nearly  a  century  were 
expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  all  the  winds  and  ftorms  of  heaven, 
above  the  gates  of  the  entrance  to  Old  Bedlam  in  Moorfields.  The 
drawing  made  from  thefe  (engraved  for  fome  work  of  the  day)  was 
worthy  of  the  grand  and  impreffive  charadler  of  the  originals. 
Figures  fo  painfully  true,  that  it  is  impoffible  a  mind  of  any  feeling 
can  contemplate  them,  without  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  fear  and  awe ; 
to  view  man  in  his  moft  overthrown  and  afflidled  ftate,  portrayed  in 
fo  vivid  a  manner.*  Stothard's  drawing  of  thefe  fubjedts  at  once 
reminds  the  obferver  of  the  fublimity  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Amongft  the  earlier  works  of  our  Academician,  one  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  truly  eftimable  editor  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  muft  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  curiofity,  as  a 
family  group  of  the  painter.  It  is  a  very  interefting  oil-painting, 
on  a  fubjedt  which  none,  perhaps,  but  he  would  have  made  fo  : 
the  boys  of  Chrift's  Hofpital  delivering  their  orations  before  their 
governors  and  a  company  affembled  to  liften.  The  lady  in  the 
black  cloak  is  Mrs.  Stothard ;  the  boy  fpeaking  is,  I  believe,  her 
young  fon  Alfred,  and  the  artift  himfelf  is  feen  near  her. 


*  Thefe   figures  are   now  placed  under  have  the  power  to  direft  it,  (hould  caufe 

cover,  in  the  new  Bedlam,  feen    only  by  thefe  marvellous  ftatues  to  be  removed  to 

the  vifitants  of  that  ufeful   but   diftrefling  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  where  they  would  be 

inftitution.     How  much  is  it  to  be  defired,  open  to  the  infpeftion  of  artifts,  and  to  that 

that    the    Government,   or  whoever   may  of  the  public  at  large. 
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Mifs  Denman,  of  Norton  Street,  has  feveral  fine  works  from  his 
pencil.  *  Among  them  Chriftiana  and  her  Family,  from  the 
Pilgrim's  Progrefs,  and  a  fomewhat  fingular  painting,  originally 
defigned  for  a  charitable  purpofe  conneifted  with  the  Foundling 
Hofpital.  It  depids  a  female  in  defpair,  meditating  the  deftrudion 
of  her  illegitimate  offspring,  whilft  Charity,  bending  over  both, 


statues  of  Meiancboiy  aad  Raving  Madness,  executed  by  Gibber  for  the  Betblehem  Hospital  for  Lunatics. 

Drawn  by  Stotbard.  1783. 


lays  her  hand  on  the  wretched  mother's  fhoulder,  and  feems  to  bid 
her  be  comforted,  and  to  commit  to  her  own  care  the  unhappy  and 


*  This  amiable  and  highly  gifted  lady 
(herfelf  well  fkilled  in  the  art  of  modelling) 
pofleffes  alfo  a  very  large  coUeftion  of  prints 
from  Stothard's  defigns  ;  moftly  fele(5ted 
by  her  late  fifter,  Mrs.  Flaxman,  the 
wife  of  the  fculptor.  Mifs  Denman  was 
confidered  by  him,  not  merely  as  a  con- 
nexion, but  as  a  beloved  and  adopted  child. 
She  was  the  friend  who  adminiftered  to  him 
kindnefs  and  confolation  in  the  hours  of 


ficknefs  and  sorrow,  and  in  whofe  arms  he 
breathed  his  laft.  She  was  alfo  his  fole 
executrix ;  to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  the 
ftores  of  his  genius,  the  models  of  and  cafts 
from  his  works,  and  his  numerous  drawings 
both  original  and  collefted.  The  fineft  of 
the  cafts  from  Flaxman's  marbles  (he  has 
recently  prefented  to  the  London  Univerfity 
College. 
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innocent  babe.  The  manner  of  grouping,  and  the  expreflion 
thrown  into  thefe  figures,  tell  the  tale  admirably ;  though,  on  fir  ft 
confidering  the  fubje6l,  it  does  not  appear  as  if  fuch  circumftances 
could  be  reprefented  in  a  pidure. 

For  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Balmanno  *  (a  great  admirer  of  his 
works)  he  executed  a  painting  called  the  Sans  Souci ;  a  favourite 
fubjed:  with  the  artift,  who  made  more  than  one  defign  for  it. 
This  was  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Watteau,  and  a  moft  delightful 
production .  A  chateau  was  feen  in  the  middle  diftance ;  a  landfcape 
clofed  the  background  ;  and  on  a  riiing  foreground  appeared  various 
figures  in  groups,  fome  feated,  others  walking  and  converfing ;  all, 
indeed,  engaged  amid  this  lovely  fcene  of  grove  and  hill,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  focial  pleafure.f 

From  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  he  painted  ten  fubjedls  in 
the  fame  airy,  feftive,  and  bewitching  fpirit,  now  in  the  pofleffion 
of  Mr.  Windus,  Tottenham  Green.  They  fafcinate  the  eye 
that  looks  upon  them,  as  if  fpell-bound.  The  ftrudlure  and 
magnificence  of  the  buildings,  introduced  in  thefe  pidtures,  are 
very  ftriking  ;  and  fhow  how  fine  were  his  conceptions  for 
architedural  defign. 

One  of  Stothard's  early  and  moft  impreflive  compofitions  was 
his  Boadicea  haranguing  the  Britons.     The  Britifii  Queen  ftands 

*  By   the  recommendation  and  praise-  greateft  treafiires  under  that   gentleman's 

worthy  exertions  of  Mr.   Carpenter  (the  care.     They  amount,  I  believe,  to  nearly 

keeper  of  the   print-room),  all    Mr.   Bal-  four   thousand    in    number.       To   give   a 

manno's  valuable  coUeflion  of  prints,  after  catalogue  of  them,  with  a  very  brief  notice 

Stothard's  works,  were  purchafed  for  the  of  each,  would  require  a  volume. 
Britifli  Museum,  and  now  form  one  of  the 

■j-  This  piflure  was  engraved  in  the  Bijou  for  1827. 
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His  Boadicea. 
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erecH:  in  her  car,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  an  antique  Bellona.  She  appears, 
with  flowing  hair,  attired  in  long  drapery,  well  adapted  to  difplay  her  form. 
With  her  right  arm  raifed  and  extended,  and  a  fpear  in  her  left  hand,  fhe 


Boadicea.  the  British  Queen,  simmating  the  Britons  to  defend  their  country  ajainsl  the  Romans.    Engraved  by  Sharpe. 


-  feems,  by  her  eloquent  harangue,  to  fix  in  profound  attention  the  hardy  and 
manly  race  of  Britons  by  whom  flie  is  furrounded.  Two  of  their  chiefs  fl:and 
neareft  to  the  car ;  whilft,  feated  behind  the  Queen,  are  feen  her  haplefs 
daughters.     The  one  covers  her  face  with  her  hands,  to  conceal  the  violence  of 
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her  grief;  whilft  her  fifter  wears  the  air  of  broken-hearted  forrow. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  feminine  grace  of  thefe  figures,  nor  the  effed; 
produced  by  contraft  between  the  deep  dejedion  of  the  daughters 
and  the  bold  bearing  of  their  mother,  who,  animated  by  the  fpirit 
of  vindi(5live  retribution,  would  requite  their  injuries  by  force  of 
arms.  The  group  of  Britons  fhows  great  fkill  in  the  compofition  ;  a 
multitude  appear,  but  without  confufion  ;  all  is  diftind  and  intel- 
ligible ;  and  not  one  figure  is  feen  but  what  is  effential  to  the 
whole  en  majfe.  The  horfes  are  fine,  and  in  charadter  remind  us  of 
the  Elgin  Marbles.  They  alfo  partake  of  Stothard's  grace ;  the 
one  pawing  the  ground,  with  a  beautifully  arched  neck  ;  the  other 
rearing.  The  very  flowers  in  the  foreground  are  introduced  with 
care  ;  and  the  ornaments  at  the  top  of  the  pidlure  are  appropriate. 
Nothing  is  negleded. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims — The  fubjeft  fuggefted  by  Cromek — The  charafters  introduced 
— Remarks  on  the  fame — Hoppner  and  Stubbs — Schiavonetti  commences  the  engrav- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims — Dies — The  plate  flnlflied  by  Heath — Stothard's  letter  on  his 
pifture — His  Flitch  of  Bacon — Defign  for  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

I  HAVE  now  to  fpeak  of  Stothard's  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  the 
moft  popular  of  all  his  works,  though  he  has  executed  many  quite 
equal  to  it  in  merit,  none  perhaps  in  difficulty.  No  artift  had  ever 
before  attempted  fo  full  and  fo  elaborate  a  painting  illuftrative  of 
the  father  of  Englifh  poetry.  Indeed,  Chaucer  had  been  moft 
undefervedly  negleded,  both  by  the  artifts  and  the  reading  public 
at  large,  though  he  was  always  valued  and  ftudied  by  the  few  who 
have  a  true  tafte  for  poefy  founded  on  nature,  in  the  manly  and 
unfophifticated  ftrains  of  Enghfh  verfe.  Though  genius  fuch  as 
Stothard's  generally  felects  its  own  fubjefts  in  the  higheft  aims  of 
literature  and  art,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  fome  of  the 
great  efforts  of  the  human  mind  have  arifen  from  the  fuggeftion  of 
others.  We  have  inftances  of  this  in  Milton  and  in  Shakefpeare  (if 
it  be  true  that  Elizabeth  fuggefted  to  him  the  fubjedl  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor),  in  Cowper's  Taflc,  and  in  various 
other  works  of  no  lefs  celebrity.  With  painters,  moft  of  the  old 
mafters  had  their  fubjedls  pointed  out  to  them  ;  fome  were  diredled 
to  illuftrate  a  particular  event  in  hiftory,  in  the  annals   of  a  noble 
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houfe,  or  to  decorate  the  fhrines  and  altars  of  the  faints  with 
particular  paffages  and  occurrences  from  their  lives  ;  and  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  of  all  Rubens'  works,  as  a  Jeries^  —  the  Triumphs 
of  the  Medici,  were  painted  by  royal  command. 

Stothard's  Canterbury  Pilgrims  owe  their  exiftence  to  the 
late  Mr.  Cromek,  an  engraver,  who  refided  near  the  artlft  in 
Newman-ftreet.  I  firft  faw  the  pidlure  at  his  houfe,  foon  after  it 
had  returned  from  Liverpool  and  Manchefter,  and  other  large 
towns,  where  it  had  been  exhibited.  Mr.  Cromek  faid  that  he 
always  entertained  a  wifh  to  fee  a  pi6ture  of  Chaucer's  pilgrims  on 
the  road,  travelling  in  company  together,  when  they  determined  to 
beguile  the  way  by  telling  ftories.  He  feemed  to  be  quite  aware 
that  what  might  be  objedled  to  fuch  a  pi6lure  was  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  a  procefTion ;  and  how  little  fuch  a  fubjeft  appeared 
capable  of  admitting  variety  in  the  adion  of  the  figures,  fo  as  to 
preferve  the  natural  order  of  a  company  of  horfemen  going  along  a 
ftraight  road,  without  (by  an  attempt  at  varying  the  line  of  march) 
becoming  either  too  violent  or  too  artificial  for  a  proceffion  ;  which, 
however  broken,  is  ftill  a  proceffion,  and  has  in  it  fomething 
formal.  "  Who  could  hope  to  make  anything  of  it  ?  "  was  always 
the  cry  when  it  was  talked  about.  But  Cromek  felt  convinced  that, 
in  the  hands  of  Stothard,  the  fubjedt  was  one  capable  of  being  made 
a  great  deal  of,  without  the  faults  that  were  apprehended  having 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

This  work,  thus  fuggefted  by  an  engraver  whofe  name  is  fcarcely 
known  (and  it  deferves  not  to  be  forgotten),  was  undertaken  and 
executed  in  a  comparatively  fhort  fpace  of  time.  It  is  now  before 
the  eyes  of  every  one ;  for  few  houfes,  where  the  mafter  has  a 
library,  or  has  any  pretenfions  to  a  love  or  knowledge  of  the  fine 
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arts,  are  without  the  prhit,  framed  and  hung  in  a  confpicuous 
place.  Thoufands  have  feen  It,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
everywhere  is  it  equally  admired  and  praifed. 

In  the  pilgrims,  Stothard  has  difcriminated  the  charaders  with 
the  utmoft  judgment  and  delicacy  of  ta6t,  following  clofely  the 
poet,  and  never  mafquerading  or  grotefquing  his  creations.  There 
Is  great  merit  in  this ;  for  Hamlet's  obfervation  to  the  players  on 
the  liberties  they  take  with  their  authors  Is  quite  as  applicable  to 
the  painters,  who  too  often  do  much  more  than  is  fet  down  for 
them.  In  illuftrating  the  records  of  hiftory  or  the  fidlons  of  poetry. 
In  this  painting  the  miller,  "  dronken  of  ale,"  who  leads  on  the 
cavalcade,  playing  on  the  bagpipes  (an  Inftrument  which,  In 
Chaucer's  time,  was  as  common  In  England  as  It  is  still  In  Scotland), 
appears  very  carelefs  of  the  good  people  to  whom  he  acls  as  piper, 
to  bring  them  '*  out  of  toune  ;  "  his  own  tipfy  mufic  feems  to  be 
all  that  he  heeds ;  his  horfe  carries  him  as  he  lifts.  The  hoft  is 
excellent :  Stothard  has  feized  on  the  moment  for  reprefenting 
him  when  he  ftops  his  fteed,  and  holding  up  the  lots  in  his  hand, 
propofes  the  recounting  of  tales,  to  beguile  the  time  on  the  road 
to  Beckett's  fhrine.  He  truly  gives  us  the  man  defcribed  by  the 
poet,  as 

"  A  fairer  burgefs  is  there  none  in  Chepe, 
Bold  of  his  fpeech,  and  wife,  and  well  y-taught." 

The  Wife  of  Bathy  who  forms  a  moft  prominent  objed  In  the 
group,  is  reprefented  to  the  life  ;  fhe  has  all  the  joyance  and  hearty 
good-will  of  a  blithe  and  bold  fplrit,  unchecked  by  any  delicacy  of 
fentiment  or  courtly  referve  of  manners.  She  is  not  nice  enough 
to  ride  quietly  along,  as  the  Priorejs  does,  In  fuch  a  mixed  company. 
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but  laughs  and  jefts  with  all  around  her.  She  is  fpeaking  to  the 
Pardoner,  who,  by  the  arch  expreffion  of  his  countenance,  and  his 
adion  (that  of  pointing  to  the  bag  of  papal  pardons  that  he  carries 
with  him,  as  a  welcome  commodity,  to  market  with  at  Canterbury), 
feems  to  be  cracking  fome  joke  with  her,  and  recommending  to 
the  jovial  dame  the  indulgent  contents  of  his  holy  bag.  The 
painter  himfelf  ufed  jocofely  to  fay  that  he  liked  occafionally  to 
take  his  ftand  near  the  TVife  of  Bath,  liftening  to  fome  of  her 
pleafant  and  witty  fayings.  "  You  will  find  me,"  he  faid,  refting 
by  the  bridle  of  her  fteed."  It  fhows  great  judgment  in  Stothard 
that  he  has  not  reprefented  the  Wife  of  Bath  as  a  grofs  or  difgufting 
woman.  She  is  to  Chaucer's  party  what  Ninon  de  L'Enclos  was, 
fome  centuries  after,  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. — a  refined 
voluptuary,  delicate  in  appearance,  not  in  mind  or  manners.  She 
rides,  like  the  Mufe  of  Comedy,  light  and  gaily  along. 

To  the  TVife  of  Bath  Stothard  has  well  oppofed  the  Lady 
Priorefs — the  mofl  minutely  drawn,  and  perhaps  delicately  fhaded 
and  relieved  of  all  the  poet's  characters  in  the  Pilgrimage.  She 
fits  her  horfe  with  a  quiet  and  graceful  eafe ;  and  appears  to  be 
engaged  in  converfation  with  the  nun  who  is  her  *'  chapellaine." 
Her  attitude,  perfon,  face,  air,  and  drefs,  are  In  exadl  agreement 
with  Chaucer.  As  we  look  on  her  we  fee  a  gentle  and  a  modefl 
lady  in  holy  bonds^"  a  PrioreJJ'e" 

*'  That  of  her  fmiling  was  full  fimple  and  coy, 
Hire  greateft  oath  n'  was  but  by  Seint  Eloy." 

Chaucer  enumerates  her  accomplifhments  admirably,  from  the 
ftyle  of  finging  the  fervice  in  the  church,  to  her  French,  which  was 
derived  from  the  fafhion  of  her  day— 


TRONTISrjECE,  VOLJI. 
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"  Entuned  in  hire  noie  tul  Iwetely  ; 
And  French  (he  fpok  ful  faire  and  fcftily. 
After  the  fcole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unlcnowe." 

In  the  days  of  the  poet,  the  ufe  of  knives  and  forks  were  referved 
for  the  carver,  not  for  thofe  who  ate.  The  extreme  attention  on 
the  part  of  a  lady  of  fo  pure  a  mind  as  the  Priorefs,  in  the  nicety 
obferved  by  her  at  table,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Chaucer  ;  and 
it  fhows  his  careful  obfervation  of  human  nature,  fince  delicacy  at 
meals  is  not  only  the  diftindion  of  a  gentlewoman,  but,  like  nicety 
in  drefs,  it  is  one  of  the  never- failing  indications  of  a  delicate  mind; 
coarfe  and  abfent  feeders,  and  flovenly  and  negligent  perfons 
(though  there  may  be  a  few  rare  exceptions)  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
grofs  and  felfifh  fpirits,  for  they  feldom  refpedl  either  others  or 
themfelves  ;  hence  is  it  that  good  manners  have  their  filent 
witnefTes  in  perfonal  attire  and  in  demeanour  whilft  partaking  of  a 
meal  at  table ;  and  if  fuch  manners  and  obfervances  are  not 
abfolutely  virtues,  they  indicate  virtues  in  thofe  who  pradlife  them. 
How  carefully  did  the  Lady  Priorefs  condud:  herfelf  at  the  focial 
board — 

"  She  lette  no  morfel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  her  fingers  in  hire  fauce  deepe  ; 
Wei  coulde  flie  carry  a  morfel,  and  wel,  keepe; 
Hire  over-lippe  wiped  flie  fo  clene, 
That  in  her  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  fene 
Of  greffe  when  (he  dronken  hadde  her  draught." 

Her  humility,  her  tendernefs  and  feeling,  are  beautifully  defcribed 
by  Chaucer,  and  as  nicely  preferved  in  the  modeft  air,  and  the  fweet 
and  feminine  deportment  by  the  painter.  She  was  lively,  too — 
not  a  melancholy  religionift  : 
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"  And  fickerly  fhe  was  of  grete  difport, 
And  ful  pleafaunt  and  amiable  of  port  j 
And  peined  her  to  counterfeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  eftatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence  ; 
But  for  to  fpeken  of  hire  confclence, 
She  was  fo  charitable  and  fo  piteous, 
She  would  wepe  if  that  (he  faw  a  moufe 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dede  or  bledde. 
Of  fmall  hounddes  hadde  fhe  that  fhe  fedde 
With  roafted  flefli,  and  milke  and  waftel  brede  ; 
But  fore  wept  fhe  if  one  of  them  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  fmote  it  with  a  yerde  fmert. 
And  all  was  confcience  and  tender  herte." 


The  temptation  to  quote  Chaucer  when  we  look  on  Stothard's 
beautiful  Pilgrimage,  is  almoft  irrefiftible.  But  I  muft  forbear, 
and  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general  remarks ;  as  to  expatiate  on 
every  charafter  in  the  piece,  excellent  as  they  are,  would  require  a 
little  volume.  The  Surrey  Hills  are  feen  in  the  background  ;  and 
for  thofe  hills  the  artift  made  fketches  on  the  fpot,  from  the  Old 
Kent  Road,  near  Peckham.  The  company  in  the  pifture,  when 
they  begin  to  tell  their  tales,  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  miles  out  of  town.  They  had  quitted  "The  Tabard," 
in  Southwark,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  month  of  April ;  a  time 
of  year  when,  if  fo  fanciful  a  parallel  may  be  indulged,  we  may 
liken  Nature  to  a  damfel  of  fifteen ;  opening  and  blufhing,  and 
difplaying  a  promife  that  is  too  advanced  for  childhood,  and  not 
fufficiently  put  forth  for  womanhood  ;  where  the  fmiles  and  tears 
rapidly  chafe  each  other ;  where  there  is  more  of  fweetnefs 
than  energy,  and  where  gentlenefs  and  tendernefs  give  the  affurance 
of  a  fummer  warmth  of  feeling  that  is  to  follow  ;  like  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  glow  of  a  June  day,  and  an  autumn  rich  in  the  fruits 
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and   the  harveft,  which  both  the   previous  feafons   contribute    to 
make  plenteous. 

The  hour  of  the  morning,  at  fuch  a  time  of  the  year,  is  marked 
in  the  pidure  by  a  deep -toned  colour  ;  and  the  efFedls  of  light  and 
fhade,  of  foreground  and  diftance,  are  in  perfedl  harmony  the  one 
with  the  other,  yet  fo  nicely  managed,  that  they  are  but  fecondary 
to  the  train  of  figures,  nothing  being  fo  brought  forward,  or  made 
of  fo  much  importance,  as  to  divert  the  attention  from  the 
charaders  of  the  piece  ;  the  eye  refts  on  them  at  once.  The 
portrait  of  Chaucer  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  company.  This 
was  painted  from  a  portrait  of  the  poet,  ftill  preferved  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  and  faid  to  be  executed  by  Thomas  Occleve, 
who  was  Chaucer's  pupil.  It  reprefents  a  remarkably  handfome 
man,  of  a  thoughtful  countenance,  who  feems  to  be  obferving 
what  is  paffing  around  him,  but  without  taking  any  prominent 
part  in  the  difcourfe.  This  is  a  touch  true  to  nature  ;  fince,  with 
fome  few  and  rare  exceptions,  men  of  great  genius  are  the  worft 
companions  that  can  be  found  in  ordinary  fociety.  Whilft  the 
world  around  him  are  bufied  in  their  own  matters,  or  on  little  and 
common  things,  the  man  of  genius  is  bufied  in  that  world  only  as 
the  bee  is  among  the  flowers,  to  glean  the  modicum  which  each 
individual  may  fupply,  to  ftore  it  in  his  own  hive,  and  there  to 
build  up  his  fabric  of  fuch  fweet  food,  that  no  man,  like  no  one 
flower,  could  fix  on  or  recognife  the  individual  portion  that  may 
have  been  derived  from  himfelf,  now  that  it  has  undergone  the 
change  and  the  refinement  and  the  depofiting  in  thofe  beautiful 
cells  of  order  and  of  grace,  that  are,  in  the  poet's  mind,  like  the 
waxen  caves  of  the  bee,  the  treafury  he  forms  for  himfelf,  and 
whence  he  draws  forth  all  his  wealth  and  difpenfes  it  to  others. 
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The  Knight  and  the  young  Squire  are  prominent  chara6lers  in 
the  pidure.  The  latter  rides  a  beautiful  white  horfe  ;  and  by  its 
being  introduced  in  the  foreground,  relieves  the  whole  group. 
Stothard  excelled  in  painting  the  horfe  ;  and  in  this  he  refembled 
Rubens.  In  the  Pilgrimage,  the  animals  are  as  various  and  as 
charafteriftic  as  their  riders  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
contrived  to  break  and  diveriify  the  monotonous  line  in  the 
proceiTion,  without  placing  any  one  figure  in  an  uncommon  poii- 
tion,  fhows  the  very  confummatlon  of  the  artift's  judgment.  It  Is 
a  complete  triumph  over  the  difficulty  that  was  moft  apprehended, 
and  one  which  no  man  but  of  the  higheft  order  of  Invention  could 
overcome  ;  for  there  Is  no  repetition  in  the  pidture,  and  Stothard 
has,  in  this  inftance,  contrived  to  turn  a  defe6l  of  fubje{5t  into  a 
merit  of  art.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  the  coftume  of  the 
charafters,  the  moft  fcrupulous  exadlnefs  was  obferved.  The 
painter,  affifted  by  his  fon  Charles,  colle6led  from  manufcrlpts  of 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  preferved  in  the  Brltifh  Mufeum,  alfo  from 
monumental  effigies,  &c.,  his  authority  for  the  armour  of  the 
knight  and  all  the  other  drefTes  ;  not  the  fllghteft  accompaniment 
was  negledted. 

In  every  work  of  merit,  It  Is  of  Intereft  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 
the  mind  from  the  firft  idea  to  the  full  development  of  the  fubjedt. 
In  a  work  of  art,  though  it  may  gradually  be  improved  In  giving 
variety  to  the  detail,  or  In  thofe  combinations  which  arife  from 
deliberate  confideratlon,  yet  it  Is  the  firjl  conception  which  invariably 
gives  originality  and  grandeur.  That  conception,  like  the  firft 
Impulfe  of  the  heart.  Is  the  refult  of  feeling  ;  called  forth  by  a 
flight  of  the  imagination  which  views,  as  It  were  at  once,  the  fcene 
of  Its  own  creation.      With  this  glorious  vifion  the  mind  becomes 
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imprefTed  ;  and  all  that  remains  for  the  judgment  to  accomplifh  is 
to  arrange  the  fubordinate  parts ;  and  to  render  difl-in6t  the  grand 
combinations  which  form  the  whole.  Hence  is  it  that  the  fketches 
or  the  firft  defign  of  fome  of  the  fineft  works  of  art  become  fo 
precious  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  pen-and-ink  fketch  by  Stothard 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Chaucer  will  here  be  found  of  fo  much  intereft. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  one  he  made  for  the  fubjed  ;  I  am 
informed  that  Mr.  Vaughan  has,  in  his  colleftion,  another  even 
more  curious  than  the  prefent,  which  Mifs  Denman  has  kindly 
allowed  to  be  engraved  for  thefe  pages. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  clofe  my  brief  notice  of  this  extraordi- 
nary painting,  by  giving  the  following  extrad  of  a  letter  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Hoppner,  R.A.,  on  the  fubjedl : — 

"  In  refped  of  the  execution  of  the  various  parts  of  this  pleafnig 
defign,  it  is  not  too  much  praife  to  fay,  that  it  is  wholly  free  from 
that  vice  which  the  painters  term  manner  ;  and  it  has  this 
peculiarity  befides,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  in  any 
pifture,  ancient  or  modern,  that  it  bears  no  mark  of  the  period  in 
which  it  was  painted,  but  might  very  well  pafs  for  the  work  of 
fome  able  artift  of  the  time  of  Chaucer.  This  efFed  is  not,  I 
believe,  the  refult  of  any  afTociation  of  ideas  conneded  with  the 
coftume,  but  appears  in  a  primitive  fimplicity,  and  the  total  abfence 
of  all  afFeftation,  either  of  colour  or  pencilling.  Having  attempted 
to  defcribe  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  this  captivating  performance,  it 
remains  only  for  me  to  mention  one  great  defed — the  pidure  is, 
notwithftanding  appearances,  a  modern  one.  But,  if  you  can 
diveft  yourfelf  of  the  general  prejudice  that  exifts  againft  contempo- 
rary talent,  you  will  fee  a  work  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  fchool  at  any  period." 
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Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  remarks  thus  elegantly 
exprefTed,  and  generoufly  felt,  by  Mr.  Hoppner.  Stothard's 
Pilgrims  have,  indeed,  no  fault  but  their  want  of  age,  and  that 
every  year  will  lefTen  ;  for  though  time,  both  by  poet  and  painter, 
is  reprefented  as  an  old  man,  yet  for  one  fo  aged,  he  is  unqueftion- 
ably  the  fwifteft  runner  in  the  world.  In  all  refpeds  the  Pilgrims 
refle6l  honour,  not  merely  on  the  artift  himfelf,  but  on  the  fchool 
of  Britifh  art,  that  fuch  a  pifture  fhould  have  been  produced  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  fo  foon  after  its  foundation. 

One  circumftance  connected  with  this  work  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  omitted.  Whilft  it  was  in  progrefs,  Stubbs,  the  animal  painter, 
called  on  Stothard,  and  requefted  to  view  his  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
faying,  he  felt  a  great  curiofity  to  fee  a  picture  in  which  nearly 
twenty  horfes  were  introduced.  On  looking  at  it,  Stubbs 
exclaimed :  '•'•  Mr.  Stothard,  it  has  been  faid,  that  I  understand 
horfes  pretty  well ;  but  I  am  aftonifhed  at  yours.  You  have  well 
ftudied  thofe  creatures,  and  transferred  them  to  canvas  with  a  life 
and  animation,  which,  until  this  moment,  I  thought  impoilible. 
And  you  have  alfo  fuch  a  variety  of  them  ;  pray,  do  tell  me, 
where  did  you  get  your  horfes  ? " 

"  From  everyday  obfervation,"  replied  Stothard ;  and  Stubbs 
departed,  acknowledging  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  comparifon 
with  fuch  a  work.  His  wonder  would  have  been  greater  ftill,  had 
he  known,  what  was  the  fa6l,  that  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  like 
many  of  Stothard's  pidlures,  was,  for  the  principal  part,  painted  by 
candle-light. 

The  celebrated  Schiavonetti  commenced  the  engraving  of  it. 
He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  etching,  which,  as  all  the  drawing  in 
the   plate  depends   on   it,  was   a  happy  circumftance.      Stothard 
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fpoke  in  the  higheft  terms  of  that  etching  ;  the  ItaHan  artift  had 
preferved  all  the  fpirit  of  the  original ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  go 
beyond  this  delicate  and  introductory  part  of  the  tafk.  Previous 
to  his  death,  Mr.  Cromek  died,  and  another  (whofe  name  I  do  not 
remember)  undertook  it ;  but  he  had  foon  a  fimilar  fate  with  the 
former  engraver ;  the  plate  was  at  length  beautifully  finifhed  by 
Heath  ;  it  fpeedily  became  a  univerfal  favourite ;  whilft  the  fame 
of  Stothard  fpread  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  was  exhibited  by  itfelf  (the  admiffion 
one  fhilling  each  perfon)  at  all  the  great  towns  in  England,  and 
alfo  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  The  engraving  was  brought  out 
by  fubfcription  (the  proofs  fix  guineas,  the  common  impreffions 
three  guineas  each),  it  had  altogether  the  moft  extenfive  fale  of 
anything  of  the  kind  publifhed  within  the  laft  hundred  years ;  and 
the  picture  itfelf,  which  ultimately  was  productive  of  fuch  golden 
profit,  and  in  fo  many  ways,  was  fold  (fo  it  has  been  fl:ated  in  a 
letter  by  Stothard)  by  Mr.  Cromek  for  three  hundred  pounds,  to 
the  late  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  of  Bath  ;  but  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard  fays, 
the  fum  paid  for  it  by  the  latter  was  five  hundred  pounds.* 

The  reader  will  be  furprifed  when  he  learns  how  fmall,  in 
proportion  not  only  to  its  merit  and  its  fuccefs,  but  to  the  labour 
Stothard  beftowed  upon  it,  was  the  pecuniary  reward  he  received 


*  When  one  day,  during  the  abfence  of  faid,  after  it  was  engraved  it  ought  not  to 

Mr.  Cromek,  a  fon  of  Mr.  Stothard  was  be  fold   for  lefs  than   500?.      It  has  been 

ftiowing  the    Canterbury   Pilgrims    to   the  faid,  but  I  know  not  with  what  degree  of 

late   Duke   of    Gloucefter   and    Sir    John  correflnefs,  that  the  pifture  of  the  Canter- 

Leicefter,  his  royal  highnefs  enquired  if  the  bury    Pilgrims    has    been    injured   in   the 

pifture  was  to  be  fold,  and  the  price  of  it.  colouring,  by  the  ftrong  lights  to  which  it 

On    being    informed    that    Mr.    Cromek  was  expofed,  whilft  being  exhibited  at  fo 

intended  firft  to  have  it  engraved,  the  duke  many  provincial  towns. 
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for  this  the  moft  celebrated  and  popular  of  all  the  produftions  of 
his  pencil.  I  am  aware  that  fince  his  and  Mr.  Cromek's  deceafe, 
a  difference  of  ftatement  has  been  made  refpeding  the  fum  paid  to 
him.  I  had  been  led  to  believe  it  was  two  hundred  pounds,  till 
his  fon  Alfred  (fince  his  father's  death)  affured  me  it  was  only 
fixty  pounds.  However,  I  have  now  a  document  before  me, 
found  amongfl:  Stothard's  papers,  in  his  own  hand  writings  which 
for  ever  fets  the  queftion  at  reft.  It  is  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  and  though  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is 
addreffed  does  not  appear,  yet,  from  a  paftage  or  two  in  it,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  written  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Markham,  of  Bolton 
Percy,  who  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  Stothard,  and 
poftefted  fome  of  his  moft  beautiful  works.  As  the  fa6l  ftated  in 
this  letter  is  of  confiderable  intereft  in  the  Biography  of  Englifti 
Hiftorical  Painters,  I  fhall  give  the  extra6t  which  refers  to  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  entire,  though  it  is  in  a  very  rough  ftate.  It 
bears  no  date.* 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  *  *  *  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  of 
advancing  a  part,  conjointly  with  other  of  my  friends,  who 
wifh  me  well,  as  to  the  publication  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 
I  certainly  wifh  it  completed  on  the  fcore  of  my  reputation,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  family  of  poor  Cromek.  The  fum  the 
engraver  requefts  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  guineas,  to  be  paid 
in  three  inftalments ;  for  this,  he  promifes  to  complete  it  in  fifteen 

*  Mr.  A.  Stothard  fays,  that  his  father     ofDoncafter;  and  another  for  Mr.  Rogers; 
made  three   copies   of  the  Canterbury    Pil-      for  whom  might  be  the  third  is  unknown, 
grims.     One  was  certainly  for  Mr.  Benfon, 
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months,  from  the  time  he  begins  it.  Mrs.  Cromek  has  (with  a 
view  to  Schiavonetti  proceeding  on  it  immediately)  Told  Blair's 
Grave  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  [Here  a  few  words 
are  torn  oiF  the  letter.]  The  plate  is  in  progrefs,  and  I  think 
may  procure  more  ...  writing  to  the  different  fubfcribers, 
with  a  requefl;  of  one.  ...  If  this  does  not  complete  the 
fum,  fome  other  means  muft  be.  .  .  .  On  mature  reflexion, 
I  am  averfe  to  enter  into  a  refponfibility  for  fo  large  a  fum  as  four 
hundred ;  nor,  between  ourfelves,  am  I  confident  how  clear 
Cromek  has  flood  with  the  father  of  Mrs.  C.  Befides  this,  I 
muft  turn  printer's  devil,  publifher,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and,  for  a  time, 
quit  my  profeffional  habits.  But,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  requefl:  you 
to  fufpend  this  bufinefs  to  a  future  time — perhaps,  when  I  fee  you 
in  town,  which  I  hope  will  be  foon  :  at  prefent  I  wifh  them  to  try 
their  fubfcribers.  When  I  undertook  to  paint  the  picture  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  the  price  agreed  wa.s  Jixty  pounds :  the  degree 
of  finifh  was  left  to  me  at  the  conclufion  of  it.  In  the  progrefs 
of  the  work,  the  fubjedt  and  defign  appearing  more  important — 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  either  of  us  at  firft  apprehended, 
Mr.  Cromek  himfelf  made  the  following  propofition :  That,  if  I 
on  my  part  would  give  one  month's  additional  attention  to  the 
pidure,  over  and  above  what  was  at  firfl  agreed,  he  would  make 
the  fum  one  hundred  pounds.  This  additional  forty  was  to  be 
paid  as  foon  as  he  could  colled:  from  his  fubfcribers.  This  he  did 
not  do ;  excufmg  himfelf  on  the  fcore  of  the  expenfe  he  was  at  in 
advertifing,  &c.,  &c.  He  fold  the  pidure  to  Mr.  Hart  Davis  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  or  guineas.  He  then  in  like  manner 
excufed  himfelf  as  he  had  done  before ;  and  as  I  received  his  plea 
of  his  fuccefs  with  the  public  with  indulgence,  and  as  the  plate  was 
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in  progrefs  towards  completion,  deferred  my  demand  till  pub- 
lication. This  I  have  done  in  his  alleged  difficulties.  Schiavonetti's 
death  following  foon  after,  put  a  ftop  to  the  work ;  and  from  what 
fucceeded  to  this  foon  after,  I  had  additional  reafon  not  to  urge  my 
demand  on  the  widow.  ^^ 

The  concluding  paragraph  fhows  the  kindnefs  of  Stothard's 
heart ;  that  he  would  not  prefs  the  payment  of  the  promifed 
additional  forty  pounds  on  the  widow.  Alfred  Stothard  told  me 
that  his  father  never  received  it ;  but  that  Mrs.  Cromek  fent  him 
a  number  of  impreffions  of  the  plate  of  the  Pilgrims  inftead  of  it. 
Of  courfe  he  was  at  liberty  to  fell  them  if  he  could;  but 
Mr.  Stothard  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  turn  printfeller ; 
and  there  they  lay  in  his  portfolio,  without,  I  believe,  one  being 
taken  off  his  hands.  It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cromek,  to  ftate  that  he  died  in  very  narrow 
circumftances ;  and,  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  this  melancholy 
event  occurred  before  the  publication  of  the  print. 

It  may  alfo  with  truth  be  obferved,  that  the  very  high  finlfh 
Stothard  beftowed  on  the  pidure  was,  on  his  part,  a  labour  of 
love ;  and  affords  another  proof,  were  it  needed,  how  little  he 
cared  for  the  price,  fo  long  as  the  painting  was  perfe6l.  To  do 
juftice  to  his  fubjed:  was  always  his  firft  objed,  and  the  great  point 
of  his  ambition.  He  never  courted  the  fafhion  of  the  day  in 
his  drawings ;  for  though  the  works  of  no  individual  artift  have 
ever  been  fo  often  engraved  (principally  in  books),  yet  he 
never  executed  one  defign  with  a  view  to  attracting  in  the  print- 
fliops. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjed,  I  muft  not  omit  noticing  that,  by  the 
following  extrad  from  one  of  Stothard's  letters,  we  learn  that  when 
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he  made  two  copies  from  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  he  not  only 
fomewhat  varied  from  the  original  pidure,  but  hoped  he  had 
improved  on  the  general  efFe6t : — 

"To  J.  Benson,  Esq.,  Doncafter. 
"Dear    Sir,  September  13th,  i 813. 

"  You  will  think  me  negligent,  not  having  fent  your 
portrait  foon  after  your  leaving  town.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
fo  entirely  engaged  in  copying  the  Pilgrims  for  my  friend  Rogers, 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  one  larger  for  yourfelf,  and  for  this  I  put 
everything  afide ;  and  laft  week  I  completed  the  buiinefs.  As  the 
panel  of  this  pidture  is  not  fo  ftout,  I  have  put  it  into  the  frame 
wherein  the  Shakefpeare  was  exhibited,  and  well  fecured  it  in  a 
good  cafe.  It  is  now  on  the  road  to  Doncafter,  by  the  waggon 
from  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn.  They  tell  me  it  will  reach  you  in 
a  week.  I  have  lengthened  the  compofttion  a  little,  and  have  made 
fome  trifling  additions,  and  a  tranfpolition  in  the  group  of  the  five 
citizens ;  and  as  to  the  colouring  and  effeft,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ftrengthen  both.  I  hope  you  will  think  fo  when  you  fee  it.  It  will 
give  me  great  pleafure  if  I  have  fucceeded  to  your  fatisfa6tion." 

Many  years  after  (when  Stothard  was  nearly  feventy)  he 
defigned  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  which,  for  form,  and  fize,  and 
fubjed;,  becomes  a  companion  to  the  Pilgrims,  though  fo  much 
later  a  work.*  The  nature  of  that  fubjed  gives  an  air  of  feftal 
triumph  to  every  gay  figure  in  the  group.      Before  the  young  and 

*  The  Flitch  of  Bacon  was  a  drawing      to    the   plate   by  the    engraver,  Watts, — 
made  in  fepia  ;  the  peculiar  effeft  of  which,      efpecially  in  the  background, 
as  a  drawing,  was   admirably    transferred 
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amiable  pair  who  have  won  the  flitch,  is  (0.^11  a  ferving  man  bearing 
it  along.  By  the  fide  of  his  horfe  walk  the  country  minflirels,  who 
head  the  proceffion  with  harmony.  Two  lovely  and  fylph-like  dam- 
fels  run  before  the  animal  that  bears  the  wedded  couple,  ftrewing 
flowers.  After  them  follows  a  train  of  friends  and  attendants, 
crowned  with  garlands, — fome  mounted,  others  on  foot.  The 
pidure  is  clofed  by  a  group  of  figures  who  fl:and  as  fpedators. 
Amongfl:  thefe,  the  painter  has  introduced  himfelf ; — the  head  is 
in  profile,  the  likenefs  faithful.  A  beautiful  young  gentlewoman, 
who  ftands  in  the  midft  with  a  fan  of  feathers  in  her  hand,  is 
lifliening  to  fome  remark  made  to  her  by  one  of  her  own  fex,  whilft 
her  head  modeftly  inclines  downward  to  avoid  the  admiring  looks 
of  two  young  cavaliers,  each  mounted,  who  clofe  the  proceflion, 
and  who  feem  to  be  equally  fliruck  by  her  beauty.  One  of  them 
is  touching  his  hat  to  her,  with  a  fixed  gaze  of  admiration ;  the 
other  bows  bare-headed,  but  appears  to  look  upon  her  with  more 
diffidence,  lefs  in  the  face.  The  painter,  by  thefe  figures,  which 
form  a  little  epifode  in  the  fl:ory  of  the  Flitch,  feems  to  indicate 
that  between  the  two  young  men  a  future  rivalry  is  likely  to  fpring 
up  for  fo  fair  a  prize.  The  landfcape,  and  every  accompaniment 
of  the  painting,  is  light,  glowing,  and  exhilarating.  From  this 
circumfliance,  it  is  a  deferved  favourite.  The  drefl*es  of  the  figures 
in  this  charming  fubjed  reprefent  the  pidlurefque  coftume  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Firfl:. 

I  muft  not  omit  a  flight  notice  of  one  of  Stothard's  mofl:  fear- 
fully impreflive  defigns,  from  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  Death 
fliarting  up  from  the  table  of  Intemperance.  His  mafic  difplaced, 
with  one  hand  he  raifes  the  bowl  above  his  head,  and  with  the 
other  grafps  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  revellers,  fuddenly  flopping 
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his  breath;  whilft  the  miferable  group  around  lie  overthrown  in  the 
midft  of  their  Intoxicating  riot.  Altogether,  there  is  In  this  treat- 
ment of  the  fubjedl  an  energy  replete  with  terror  and  with  awe. 


He  di'ops  bis  mask. 


Frowns  out  at  full;   they  start, despair, expire. 

From  Young's  Night  Tliougbta.    1802. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Jubilee  of  1814 — Temple  of  Concord — The  Wellington  Shield — His  defigns  and  models 
for  it — Etches  the  fubjeds  from  his  own  drawings — Duke  and  Duchels  of  Welling- 
ton come  to  fee  the  work — The  Shield  prefented — Stothard's  letter  to  the  Duke — 
Refult  of  an  interview  with  his  Grace — Defigns  for  plate,  for  George  the  Fourth's 
Salver,  and  for  the  Wellington  Vafe — Elefted  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1 8 1 7 , 

Although  thoufands  have  pafled  away  fince  the  event  occurred, 
yet  are  there  many  ftill  furviving  who  can  remember  the  grand 
National  Jubilee  of  1 8 14,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  RufTia 
and  the  King  of  Pruflia,  the  young  Princes,  with  that  bluff  but 
brave  old  General,  Blucher,  and  the  Hetman  Platoff,  vifited 
England,  and  received  a  welcome  that  did  honour  to  the  heart  and 
the  hofpitality  of  John  Bull.  It  was  not  then  forefeen  that  the 
next  year,  18 15,  was  to  be  marked  by  the  crowning  vidory  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  and  the  final  fubjugation  of  the  greateft  tyrant  that 
ever  lived.  A  general  thankfgiving  for  what  was  then  confidered 
the  conclufion  of  an  arduous  and  protraded  war,  was  proclaimed  ; 
and  in  July  the  Regent  and  the  Royal  party  attended  the  celebra- 
tion of  Divine  Service  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  foon 
after  (in  Auguft,  I  think,)  the  grand  Jubilee  took  place. 

Amongft  other  temporary  erections  defigned  for  Hyde  Park, 
was  the  Temple  of  Concord.  This,  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, was  to  be  painted  with  tranfparent  decorations  by  fome 
firftrate  artift  of  the  day.       From  circumftances  which  occurred. 
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Stothard  fancied  he  was  to  be  chofen  ;  but  fhortly  after,  the  late 
Mr.  Howard,  R.A.,  waited  upon  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
making  defigns  for  the  Temple,  and  wifhed  for  his  affiftance  in 
executing  them,  as  he  (Mr.  Howard)  had  been  appointed  for  the 
tafk.  Stothard  felt  a  little  hurt,  and  delicately  replied,  that  he 
was  himfelf  an  hiftorical  painter,  and  never  painted  but  from  his 
own  defigns ;  but  if  Mr.  Howard  chofe  to  let  him  take  a  compart- 
ment, he  had  no  objedlion  ;  but  he  really  could  not  copy  from 
the  inventions  of  another  artift.  Nothing  more  was  faid,  and 
Mr.  Howard  took  his  leave. 

The  Temple  was  to  revolve  flowly  during  the  evening  and  night 
of  the  Jubilee,  fo  that  whatever  fubjeds  were  painted  in  the  com- 
partments might  be  feen  by  all,  and  the  crowd  of  fpedators  need 
not  fhift  their  ground.  The  work  commenced,  but  difficulties 
arofe,  and  at  laft  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  poffibly  be  com- 
pleted in  due  feafon  without  the  aid  of  Stothard's  ready  invention 
and  rapid  pencil.  He  was  therefore  folicited  to  take  a  compart- 
ment, and  at  once  confented  ;  and  (though  very  little  time 
remained  for  the  execution  of  it)  chofe  for  his  fubjed  the  Golden 
iEra,  and  the  Triumph  of  Britannia,  who  appeared  in  a  car  drawn 
by  four  beautiful  white  horfes.  The  picture  was  about  thirty  feet 
in  length. 

There  was  no  room  in  the  artift's  own  houfe  to  execute  a  work 
on  fo  large  a  fcale.  I  will  not  be  certain,  but  I  think  he  painted  it 
in  fome  fpacious  apartment  allotted  for  him  at  the  Mews.  But, 
wherever  it  was,  in  company  with  fome  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  my  own,  and  Mr.  Conftable,  the  landfcape  painter,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  it  a  day  or  two  before  it  was  removed. 
Never  fhall  I  forget  the  delight  we  all  experienced  at  the  fight  of 
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fuch  a  noble  effort  of  Stothard's  genius  ;  and  all  agreed  it  was  to 
be  lamented  that  fuch  a  work  was  to  be  devoted  to  an  evanefcent 
purpofe — the  exhibition  of  a  night's  rejoicing  !  The  whole  group 
was  fine ;  and  the  horfes  feemed  inftindt  with  life  and  acflion. 
Stothard  appeared  gratified  that  his  friends  were  fo  pleafed  with  his 
performance ;  but  little  did  the  venerable  painter  dream  of  the 
mortification  which  awaited  him  as  his  reward. 

Who  had  the  diredlion  of  the  revolving  part  of  the  machinery,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  fay ;  but,  probably  from  careleffnefs  or  error,  it 
was  made  to  turn  a  contrary  way  to  the  heads  of  Stothard's  horfes ; 
fo  that  had  the  tranfparency  been  put  up  as  he  painted  it,  they 
would  have  backed  Britannia  in  her  car,  with  their  tails  foremoft  ! 
Stothard's  beautiful  painting  therefore  was  compelled  to  be 
difplayed  before  the  public  the  wrong  fide  outward  I  It  is  almoft 
needlefs  to  fay  that  it  caufed  the  deep,  rich  tone  and  colour  of  the 
pi(5lure  to  appear  feeble,  and  the  outline  fomewhat  indiftinct. 
But,  notwithftanding,  it  furpaffed  all  the  other  three  tranfparencies, 
and  was  by  far  the  mod:  admired.  It  is  the  only  one  that  graced 
the  Temple  of  Concord  which  has  been  preferved  ;  and  it  now 
refts  in  obfcurity,  I  am  informed,  at  Woolwich  Rotunda  in  the 
Arfenal.     It  deferves  to  be  ftill  further  preferved  by  the  engraver.* 

For  fome  fete  given  by  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton  Houfe, 
about  this  period,  Stothard  alfo  painted  a  tranfparency,  which  was 
difplayed  in  the  fupper-room ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  fubjedt.  I 
recoiled,  however,  his  faying  that  whilft  he  was  engaged  upon  it, 
the  Prince,  with  fome  Duchefs  leaning  on  his  arm,  came  in,  and 
admired  his  work  ;   and,  on  the  former  afking  him  if  he  were  not  a 

*   A  fmall  })ii5lure  from  it  was  fent  to  the  Exhibition. 
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German,  he  replied,  "  No,  your  Royal  Highnefs,  I  am  an 
Englifhman." 

I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  Stothard  was 
employed  to  make  his  defigns  for  the  Wellington  Shield :  they 
form  one  of  his  great  works.  The  merchants  and  bankers  of 
London,  at  a  public  meeting,  had  agreed  on  prefenting  a  filver-gilt 
fhield  to  the  Duke,  as  a  mark  of  their  fenfe  of  his  merit  as  the 
greateft  general  of  modern  times.  The  fubfcription  raifed  for  the 
purpofe  exceeded  7 coo/.  A  committee  was  appointed,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  intention  of  the  merchants,  and  competition  was 
invited,  in  refped  both  to  filverfmiths  and  artifts.  From  fome  of 
the  former,  as  many  as  three  or  four  fets  of  defigns,  each  by  a 
different  artift,  were  laid  before  the  fuperintending  authorities. 
Stothard,  whofe  genius  for  defign  ftood  above  all  the  artifts  of  his 
day,  in  the  opinion  of  all  acquainted  with  his  works,  was,  firft  or 
laft,  applied  to  by  every  manufacturer  who  became  a  competitor 
for  the  fhield.  From  fome  caufe  he  gave  the  preference  to 
Meflrs.  Ward  and  Green  (previoufly  ftrangers  to  him),  of  Ludgate 
Hill.  The  artifts  thus  invited  without  any  reftridlion,  were  to  fend 
in  their  defigns  for  the  compartments  of  this  great  trophy,  by  a 
fixed  day.  The  fubjeds  were,  of  courfe,  to  be  fele6led  from  the 
military  career  of  the  victorious  general. 

Stothard  found  he  had  exadlly  three  weeks  before  him  to  ftudy 
the  hiftory  of  the  war,  to  make  choice  of  his  fubjeds,  to  execute 
all  his  defigns,  and  to  fend  them  in  to  the  committee.*  To  any 
other  than  genius  of  the  higheft  order,  perfe6led  by  long  practice, 

*  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard  tells  me  that  his  period,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  that 
father  commenced  his  tafk  by  carefully  they  filled  many  pages  of  a  manufcript  folio 
making  extrafts  from  the  defpatches  of  the     volume. 
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by  having  gained  a  facility  in  embodying  its  conceptions,  the  tafk 
to  be  performed  in  fo  fhort  a  time  would  have  been  impoflible. 
Stothard  attempted,  and  achieved  it ;  and  his  drawings  fo  infinitely 
furpaffed  all  competition,  that  they  were  ultimately  chofen  without  a 
diffentient  voice.*  Thofe  who  have  never  feen  them,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  aftonifhing  rapidity  with  which  fuch  a  tafk  muft  have 
been  performed.  When  I  firft  faw  them,  well  knowing  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  they  had  been  executed,  I  was  dumb  with 
amazement,  though  I  had  long  known  enough  of  the  mind  of  the 
great  painter  to  confider  it  equal  to  any  objedl  on  which  its  energies 
might  be  turned. 

It  ftruck  Stothard,  that  The  Shield  of  Achilles  (executed  fome 
years  before  by  Flaxman),  in  refped:  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
compartments,  having  each  a  feparate  fubjedl,  would  apply  with 
propriety  to  the  work  in  queftion.  His  defigns  for  the  Wellington 
Shield  were  rather  large  drawings,  and  executed  in  fepia.  They 
commenced  with  the  Battle  of  AfTaye,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  conduced 
the  gallant  Duke  through  all  his  brilliant  vidories  in  the  Peninfular 
War,  and  concluded  with  his  receiving  the  ducal  coronet  from  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Thefe  fubjefts  are  ranged  in 
compartments,  within  a  wreath  of  oak  twined  round  the  fhield. 
In  the  centre,  the  General  is  (ttn  feated  on  horfeback,  furrounded 
by  the  moft  eminent  officers  engaged  in  the  war.  Tyranny  lies 
fubdued  and  trampled  under  his  horfe's  feet ;  whilft  Vidory  places 
a  laurel  crown  upon  his  head.     The  wonder  of  the  central  group, 

*  So  great  was  the  intereft  involved  by  R.A.),  received  no  lefs  a  lum  than  500?. 

competition  amongrt  the  chief  filverfmiths  for  his  wjismcccss/mZ  defigns;  whilft  Stothard, 

of  London,  that  another  artift,  employed  by  for  his  numerous,  beautiful,  and  fuccefsful 

Ward  and  Green  (the  well  known  Weftall,  feries,  charged  far  lefs. 
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perhaps,  principally  confifts  in  the  management  of  the  horfes. 
Thefe,  full  of  fpirit  and  animation,  are  introduced  within  the  circle ^ 
but  without  the  flighteft  confufion,  or  interference  with  each  other. 
All  thefe  evolutions  of  the  chargers  emanate  from  the  centre,  which 
is  in  itfelf  a  moft  original  conception,  inafmuch  as  there  is  no 
fubjed  that  could  ever  have  been  thought  capable  of  fuggefting 
fuch  a  combination,  except  it  were  the  Quadriga  of  the  ancients, 
or  the  horfes  as  reprefented  on  the  different  gems  and  friezes  of 
antiquity.  But  thefe  are  feldom,  if  ever,  feen  other  than  in  profile; 
fome  of  Stothard's  are  in  the  front  view.  Even  in  the  Decemjugis, 
of  which  there  is  an  inftance  given  in  one  of  Trajan's  medals,  none 
of  the  horfes  are  feen  in  the  front  view. 

One  remark  may  be  added,  that  unlefs  this  group,  fo  arranged 
and  fo  combined,  be  the  creation  of  his  own  genius,  it  poffibly 
might  have  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  that  fublime  vifion  in  the 
Apocalypfe,  where  the  heavens  are  fuddenly  opened,  and  the  Word 
of  God  or  Chrift  comes  forth  feated  on  a  white  horfe,  followed  by 
the  armies  of  Heaven  alfo  on  white  horfes,  clothed  in  white,  and 
about  to  defcend  to  take  vengeance  upon  earth.  Certain  it  is,  that 
we  may  fay  of  this  group,  though  it  is  poetically  fupernatural,  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  a  violation  of  nature.* 

Stothard's  drawing  was  the  fize  propofed  for  the  fhield,  three 
feet  and  four  inches  diameter.  It  was  fent  in  to  the  committee  at 
the  time  fpecified.  But  when  they  were  affembled,  fome  of  the 
members  (who  had,  of  courfe  unfuccefsfully,  applied  to  Stothard  to 
make  defigns  for  Rundell  and  Bridge,  after  he  was  engaged  with 


*  A  duplicate  copy  by  Stothard  himfelf,      Wellington  Shield,  is  in  the  poflenion  of 
ot   thefe   moft  beautiful  drawings  for  the     Samuel  Rogers,  Efq.,  the  poet. 
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Ward  and  Green),  being  much  interefted  for  Rundell's  houfe, 
pleaded  for  more  time ;  as  that  given  to  the  feveral  artifts,  was  not 
enough  for  a  fair  competition.  Three  weeks  more  were  granted. 
But  although  Stothard's  drawings  were  even  then  (in  their  firft 
ftate)  finiihed,  and  on  the  table  of  the  committee- room,  he 
determined  in  his  own  mind  to  profit  by  the  delay.  A  happy 
thought  ftruck  him ;  he  took  them  home,  and,  unknown  to  all 
concerned,  altered  the  centre  compartment  of  his  defign  ;  by  there 
placing  Wellington,  furrounded  by  all  his  diftinguifhed  generals  on 
horfeback.  Vidory,  as  a  graceful  female,  about  to  place  the  laurel 
crown  on  the  vidor's  brow, — and  Anarchy,  with  the  broken  fword  ; 
Difcord,  with  the  extinguifhed  torch ;  and  Tyranny,  with  his 
difplaced  mafk  and  ufelefs  dagger,  beneath  the  warrior's  feet :  thefe 
fymbolic  figures  are,  in  grandeur,  equal  to  Michel  Angelo. 

But  the  wonder  of  Stothard's  talents  concerning  the  Wellington 
Shield,  was  not  confined  to  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the 
defigns.  It  was  of  courfe  necefiary,  before  the  chafing  of  the 
filver  was  commenced,  that  an  exadl  model  of  the  drawings  to  be  fo 
chafed,  fhould  be  executed  as  a  guide  to  the  perfons  who  were  to 
be  employed  in  fo  nice  a  work.  A  Mr.  Tollemach  was  chofen, 
but  he  died  fuddenly,  foon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  tafk,  and 
fome  difficulty  arofe  as  to  who  fhould  fucceed  him ;  when,  to  the 
extreme  furprife  of  all,  Stothard  offered  to  make  the  models 
himfelf  from  his  own  defigns ;  and,  with  a  rapidity  fcarcely  lefs 
extraordinary  than  his  former  exertions,  and  wholly  unpradifed  as 
he  was  in  this  branch  of  art,  he  produced  one  of  the  moft  mafl:erly 
models  ever  executed  of  its  kind. 

The  peculiar  and  original  means  he  adopted  in  the  execution  of 
this  work,  and  the  beautiful  and  extraordinary  effeds  produced  by 
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thofe  means,  are  worthy  a  record.*  Stothard,  in  the  produftion 
of  the  various  majfTes  in  the  model,  employed  a  camel's  hair  pencil ; 
and  with  this  he  laid  on  the  clay  in  as  pulpy  a  ftate  as  poffible. 
Such  a  procefs  completely  anfwered.  It  enabled  him  to  give  thofe 
graceful  and  flowing  lines,  whether  of  the  human  form,  or  of 
the  drapery  of  his  fubje6t,  with  a  tafte  and  a  delicacy  that  equalled 
even  the  drawings  he  had  made.  If  painters  were  furprifed  by  the 
great  conceptions  of  his  genius  in  the  defigns  for  the  fhield, 
fculptors  were  abfolutely  aftonifhed  at  the  models  he  had  made  from 
them. 

Thefe  were  finifhed  and  placed  before  the  perfons  who  were 
chofen  to  execute  the  chafing  in  the  filver  :  the  latter  were  refident 
at  Camberwell,  near  London ;  and  here  commenced  the  vexatious 
and  difappointing  part  of  this  great  work,  to  Stothard. 

He  complained  that  there  was  no  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  catch  the 
fpirit  of  his  model,  or  to  preferve  it  in  the  chafing  of  the  fhield. 
He  offered  his  fervices  gratuitously  to  fuperintend  and  diredl  the 
work.  Many  a  weary  journey  did  he  make  from  Newman  Street 
to  Camberwell,  and  to  very  little  purpofe.  Repeatedly  did  he 
complain  of  the  fad  want  of  knowledge  of  effed,  and  deficiency  in 
drawing,  found  among  chafers  of  filver,  who  ought  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  drawing,  in  order  to  enable  themfelves  well  to  execute  the 
pradical  part  of  their  own  art.  He  faid  alfo,  fo  great  was  their 
felf-conceit,  that  (whilfl:  he  was  endeavouring,  by  infl:ru6lion  and 
criticifm,    accompanying    his    remarks   with    delineating   what    he 


*  They  ought,  indeed,  to  be  known,  as  means  as  are  above  dated  were  never  yet 

they  may  become  highly  ufeful  to  artifts  even   attempted    by  any   artift   except   his 

who   are    employed    in    modelling.       Mr.  father. 
Alfred    Stothard    affures    me,    that    fuch 
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wanted  them  to  underftand,  whilft  at  their  elbow),  inftead  of  attend- 
ing to  him,  they  would  turn  afide  their  heads  with  the  moft  carelefs 
indifference,  and  never  heed  him ;  fo  that,  at  the  laft,  he  faw  the 
tafk  completed  in  its  chafing  with  anything  but  fatisfadion.  And 
this  it  was  which  firft  induced  him  to  determine  on  endeavouring 
to  procure  a  better  record  of  his  defigns  than  the  chafing  on  the 
fhield  had  produced.  He  refolved  himfelf  to  make  etchings  of 
thofe  defigns,  the  fame  in  fize  as  the  originals.  But  ere  I  proceed 
to  the  hifl:ory  of  the  etchings,  I  mufl:  mention  two  or  three  other 
circumfliances  connected  with  this  national  work — for  may  not  a 
trophy  prefented  to  Wellington  by  the  merchants  of  London  be  fo 
ftyled? 

I  often  heard  Stothard  talk  a  great  deal  about  it ;  and  I  know 
he  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  a  bronze  fhield,  though  lefs  coflily, 
would  have  been  a  richer  and  more  claffical  material  for  his 
defigns,  and  one  more  likely  to  go  down  to  poflierity  ;  fince,  in 
times  of  tumult  and  civil  flirife  (and  who  can  fay  fuch  would  never 
occur  again  in  England  ?)  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rude 
foldier)^,  or  of  the  multitude,  trophies  of  this  nature  are  lefs  likely 
to  efcape  pillage  when  executed  in  filver  than  in  bronze.  Even  a 
memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  be  configned  to  the 
melting-pot,  if  mifrule  or  rebellion  once  more  gained  the  mafi:ery  in 
our  land  ;  for  the  warlike  achievements  of  Henry  the  Fifth  could 
not  fave  his  head,  formed  of  filver,  from  the  plunder  of  the  godly, 
who  tore  it  from  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey  of  Wefi:minfi:er,  when  the 
iron  rule  of  Cromwell  had  ufurped  that  of  a  crowned  king. 

Whilfl:  the  fitiield  was  in  progrefs,  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of 
WeUington  did  the  venerable  painter  the  honour  of  coming  to  his 
houfe  to  fee  it.      Unfortunately  (though  he  afterwards  had  an 
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interview  with  the  Duke),  he  was  not  at  home,  but  his  eldeft  fon, 
Charles,  and  another  received  them.  They  exprefTed  themfelves 
highly  gratified  with  the  interview,  and  fpoke  of  the  Duke  as  a 
man  whofe  fuperiority  was  apparent  in  all  he  faid.  Charles,  like 
his  father,  was  imprefled  by  the  ftrong  good  fenfe  which  marked 
the  character  of  his  Grace.  He  looked  attentively  at  every  draw- 
ing ;  the  remarks  he  made  were  decided  ;  not  as  if  he  came  merely 
to  fee  his  adtions  illuftrated  by  Stothard's  defigns  for  them,  but  to 
fee  if  the  artifl  underflood  what  he  had  been  about.  He  was  fatif- 
fied.  The  Duke  was  a  gentleman,  but  with  nothing  about  him  of 
the  courtier ;  the  Duchefs  was  very  pleafing  and  gentle,  and 
feemed  fond  of  the  arts. 

The  fhield  was  finifhed  and  prefented ;  and  for  fome  time  before 
the  ceremony  of  prefentation  took  place,  MefTrs.  Ward  and  Green 
very  liberally  and  obligingly  exhibited  it  by  gratuitous  tickets  of 
admiffion  at  their  houfe  in  Ludgate  Hill,  where  it  was  feen  by 
moft  perfons  of  rank  and  talent  of  the  day.  It  was  indeed  a 
gorgeous  work,  but  I  thought  it  dazzled  the  eyes  too  much,  and 
wifhed  again  and  again  that  it  had  been  in  bronze.  I  now  come  to 
the  etchings. 

For  fome  reafons  of  his  own,  Stothard  did  not  wifh  his  intentions 
to  get  abroad  among  his  brother  artifts.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  commence  his  etching  tafk  as  fecretly  as  pofTible,  and  he 
did  fo.  The  etchings  were  eight  in  number.  The  firft  gave  (in 
outline  only,  and  on  a  fcale  fmaller  than  the  original)  the  whole 
fhield.  The  fecond  (of  the  fame  fize  as  the  original,  and  beautiful 
for  the  light,  fhadow,  and  half-tint  of  the  etching,  as  well  as  for 
the  drawing,)  gave  the  magnificent  centre-piece  before  defcribed ; 
and  the  remaining  fix  (as  highly  finifhed  as  the  centre)  confifled 
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of  the   various   fubjedls    forming    the    compartments    round   the 
fhield. 

For  fome  time  the  venerable  painter  carried  on  his  work  unknown 
to  the  world  of  art.  At  length,  by  means  of  the  copper-plate 
manufadurer  who  fupplied  him,  the  late  Mr.  James  Heath,  the 
celebrated  engraver,  heard  of  the  very  large- fized  copper-plates  that 
were  being  fent  to  Newman  Street.  His  curiofity  was  excited ; 
and  having  long  been  well  known  to  Stothard,  he  called  upon  him, 
and  addreffed  the  artift  with  "  Come,  Mr.  Stothard,  let  me 
fee  what  you  are  about.  I  hear  you  have  taken  up  engraving. 
I  was  much  furprifed.  The  mechanical  part  of  that  art  is  far  more 
difficult  than  you  are  aware  of,  one  which  you  cannot  pofTibly 
underftand.  It  has  its  peculiarities,  and  they  are  of  very  great 
difficulty.  But  let  me  fee  your  plates."  One  was  inftantly  pro- 
duced ;  laid  before  and  infpedled  by  Heath.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  aftoniffiment  of  the  veteran  engraver  on  beholding  the 
work  ;  he  expreffed  his  admiration  and  wonder  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms ;  and  with  how  much  truth  and  juftice,  all  who  fee  thefe 
magnificent  etchings  will  inftantly  admit.  Strange  to  fay,  that  of 
all  his  works,  none  are  fo  little  known  as  thefe  plates  ;  and  even 
the  few  who  are  acquainted  with  them  feem  not  to  be  aware  they 
were  wholly  executed  by  his  own  hand.  He  told  me  they  had 
been  his  winter  evenings'  amufement.*  I  have  before  ftated  that 
Stothard's  principal  motive  for  undertaking  thefe  plates  was  a  wifti 


*  Although  pecuniary  reward  has  really  his  fplended  defigns  and  drawings  for  the 

nothing  to  do  with  the  merit  of  a  work,  Wellington   Shield,   he    received    his  own 

and   for   fome    of    the   very  fineft    things  demand — 150  guineas;    a  very  inadequate 

Stothard  painted,  he  was  frequently  worft  fum  for  fuch  a  work, 
paid ;  yet  I  mult  not  omit  ftating,  that  for 
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to  procure  a  better  record  of  his  defigns  than  had  been  achieved  by 
the  chafings  on  the  fhield.  After  he  had  accomplifhed  the  tafk,  he 
naturally  felt  a  ftrong  defire  for  protection,  and  that  no  other 
copies  fhould  be  engraved  from  the  work.  This  will  be  {zq\\  by 
the  following  letters,  the  rough  drafts  of  which  were  found  among 
his  papers.     The  firft  is  addreffed  : — 

"  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"My  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  this  morning  called  on  MefTrs.  Green,  Ward,  and 
Green,  in  Ludgate  Street,  and  from  them  I  learnt  the  fhield  had 
been  prefented  to  your  lordfhip.  It  was  for  them  I  made  the 
defign,  and  from  them  I  received  permifTion  to  make  an  etching  of 
the  fame,  with  a  view  to  publication,  as  foon,  and  whenever  the 
fhield  fhould  be  prefented  to  your  lordfhip.  As  a  perfonal 
ftranger,  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  addrefs  you,  did  not  neceffity 
compel  me.  I  now  requefl  your  lordfhip's  protecflion — for  without 
this  communication  on  my  part,  your  lordfhip  might  grant  to  the 
firfl  applicant  your  permifTion  for  him  to  copy  and  publifh,  and 
thus  overturn  all  that  has  induced  me  to  this  undertaking ;  and 
which  has  been  the  labour  of  years,  befides  my  ready  fuperintendance 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  fhield,  as  far  as  my  ability  was  of  fervice. 
I  now  beg  to  fubmit  to  your  lordfhip's  infpeClion,  the  imprefTions 
from  the  plates  I  have  etched,  and  likewife  to  requefl  your  acceptance 
of  the  fame. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord  Duke,  with  the  greatefl  refped, 

"  Your  Lordfhip's  moft  obedient  fervant, 
"  Thos.  Stothard,  R.A. 

"  No,  28,  Newman  Street, 

"  February, i8th,  1822." 


©  a,  ^-  . 
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To  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  of  Meflrs.  Ward  and  Green 
(but  the  copy  of  the  letter  does  not  ftate  to  which),  he  writes 
thus : — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  After  my  parting  from  you  laft  Monday,  a  thought 
occurred,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  very  pofTibly  be 
applied  to,  by  fome  one  wifhing  to  publifh  a  reprefentation  of  the 
jfhield,  well  or  ill — an  outline  ;  or  perhaps  in  the  prefent  fafhionable 
manner  on  ftone,  or  worfe — equally  detrimental  to  my  future 
profpeds  as  a  publifher.  I  was  convinced  I  fhould  be  wanting  in 
common  prudence,  if  I  delayed  another  day  in  getting  an  interview 
with  his  lordfhip.  I  have  now  the  pleafure  to  inform  you  I 
have  feen  him  ;  and  he  has  alTured  me  that  no  one  fhall  take  a 
copy  of  the  fhield  to  my  detriment.  The  Duke,  moreover, 
particularly  requefted  me  to  inform  you  of  this  determination  ; 
and  that  you  would  not  allow  any  one  to  make  a  copy  without  his 
permiflion  ;  he  concluded  with  this  emphatic  remark  ;  *  The  fhield 
is  now  mine.'  Agreeably  to  this  requefl  of  his  lordfhip,  I  take  the 
earlieft  opportunity  of  informing  you  of  it. 

"  I  hear  that  moft  of  the  papers,  like  the  *  New  Times,' 
have  given  the  particulars  of  the  fubjefts  on  the  fhield,  but  without 
once  naming  the  artist ;  an  omifTion  very  unjufl  to  me,  and  which 
you  fhould  have  prevented.  I  conceive  I  can  no  longer  delay  my 
bufinefs  of  publifhing,  but  before  I  do  this,  I  will,  agreeably  to 
your  requefl  when  I  was  laft  with  you,  forbear  taking  any  fleps 
for  a  few  days.  I  think  this  week  will  be  fufficient  to  conclude 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  firfl  propofition  I  fubmitted  to  you, 
has  been  rejected,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fecond.     Of  the  firfl  I 
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muft  confefs  I  do  not  fee  the  reafons  for  thofe  apprehenfions  which 
withhold  you  from  complying  with  it.  As  to  parting  with  the 
work  out  and  out,  it  has  been  ever  foreign  to  my  ideas ;  and  now, 
my  good  fir,  it  is  furely  time  we  came  to  fome  conclufion  ;  and  I 
only  delay  taking  thofe  fteps  towards  publifhing,  that  I  may  hear 
your  final  decifion.  This  you  may  be  afiured  of  is  my  fincere 
wifii,  that  the  publication  fiiould  appear  connected  with  Mefirs. 
Green,  Ward,  and  Green,  rather  than  with  any  other. 

"  I  remain,  with  the  greateft  refpeft, 

"  Your  obedient  fervant, 

'■'■  Thos.  Stothard. 

"  No.  28,  Newman  Street, 

"  February,  20th,  1822." 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  adled 
in  this  matter  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himfelf  towards  Stothard. 
It  will  alfo  be  feen  by  the  latter  part  of  the  letter,  that  the  artifl: 
wifiied  Mefirs.  Ward  and  Green  to  take  fome  fiiare  in  the 
publication  ;  but  as  he  declined  parting  with  the  copyright,  the 
negociation  ended  ;  and  Stothard  publiflied  his  etchings  folely  on 
his  own  account.  This  was  to  be  lamented ;  as  he  had  little  or  no 
ta6l  in  mere  matters  of  bufinefs,  and  therefore,  I  believe,  the 
principal  benefit  he  derived  from  the  publication,  was  the  pleafure 
he  felt  In  giving  a  few  copies  to  his  moft  particular  friends.* 


*  The    terms  on   which   Mr.   Stothard  the  proofs,  and  three  guineas  the  impreflions 

publifhed    his    plates,  etchings    from    the  of  the  ordinary  kind.      I  mult  not  omit 

defigns  of  the  (hield,  were  eight  guineas ;  ftating,  that  the  year  after  Stothard  made 

proofs  on   India    paper   (of    which    only  the  defigns  in  queftion  for  Ward  and  Green, 

twenty-five  copies  were  printed),  fix  guineas  he  was  employed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
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The  laft  day  we  ever  had  the  happinefs  of  fpending  with  him  (it 
was  at  his  own  houfe)  he  prefented  us  with  the  whole  feries,  proof 
impreffions,  of  thofe  moft  beautiful  etchings.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay- 
how  they  are  valued,  as  coming  from  fuch  a  hand,  and  as  one  of 
the  laft  memorials  of  a  connection  of  years'  ftanding,  and  one  that 
now  awakens  the  blended  recolle6tions  of  affedtion,  reverence,  and 
regret. 


"  ^'.■^  'mp^^!^ 


DesiSo  for  Decanter  Label,     Facsimila  of  original  sketches  with  a  pen,  by  Stothard. 
la  the  possession  of  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq. 

Before  I  entirely  quit  the  fubjed  of  works  in  filver,  I  may  as 
well  ftate  another  thing  not  generally  known  refpeding  this  great 
painter,  that  he  made  many  defigns  for  chafed  plate  that  were  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  The  principal  was  for  the  border  of  an  oval 
falver,  that  was  executed  for  King  George  the  Fourth.  It  was 
compofed  of  a  moft  admirable  group  of  Bacchanalian  figures.  He 
alfo   made  another   defign  for   a   fimilar  work,  and  for  the  fame 


committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  to  pro-  of  Wellington.  I  learn  this  by  a  note 
mote  the  fubfcription  for  commemorating  amongft  his  papers,  which  fhows  that 
the  viftory  of  Waterloo,  to  make  a  defign  Stothard  charged  thirty  guineas  for  that 
for  a  column  to  be  executed  in  filver,  for  defign.  I  do  not  know  if  the  filver  column 
the  purpofe  of  prefenting  it  to  the  Duke     was  ever  executed,  but  I  conclude  it  was. 

Y 
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Sovereign ;  and  chofe  for  his  fubjedl  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  drawn 
in  a  chariot  by  Satyrs.  This  was  imagined  and  delineated  with 
true  clafTic  tafte  and  feeling.  All  thefe  drawings  were  moft 
elaborately  finifhed  in  fepia.  He  made  another  mafterly  fet  of 
drawings  for  the  houfe  of  Meflrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  of 
Bacchanals.  Thefe  were  intended  for  the  handles  of  knives  and 
forks.  Amongft  them  may  more  efpecially  be  noticed  the  boar- 
hunt  filver-handled  knives,*  and  in  a  fimilar  bold  ftyle  of  art,  the 
Stag  Hunt  was  defigned  by  him  for  plate.  I  have  been  informed 
that  all  thefe  (except  the  groups  for  George  the  Fourth)  were 
frequently  introduced  in  the  ornamental  plate  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonfhire,  and  of  our  chief  nobility. 

I  do  not  know  how  foon  after  his  laft  great  vicflory.  The 
Waterloo  Vafe  was  prefented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  it 
was  wrought  at  the  manufacflory  of  thofe  eminent  goldfmiths,  from 
Stothard's  beautiful  defigns,  and  his  fon  Alfred's  mafterly  models. 
Another  work,  in  connexion  with  their  firm,  muft  here  be 
noticed. 

Flaxman  was  accuftomed  to  defign  and  model  for  Meffrs. 
Rundell  and  Bridge,  prior  to  1809.  Commiftioned  by  thefe 
gentlemen,  he  produced  his  fine  compofition  and  model  of  The 
Shield  of  Achilles,  which,  when  wrought  in  filver,  was  in  the 
poftefTion  of  the  late  Duke  of  York.  Flaxman,  who  enthufi- 
aftically  admired  Stothard  as  an  artift,  and  loved  him  as  a  friend 
(and  in  genius  and  humility  of  fpirit  never  wxre  friends  more 
congenial),  whilft  engaged  in  this  great  work  delighted  to  ihow  him 

*  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  who  many  years     models  from  thefe  defigns  of  Stothard,  for 
ago  modelled  for  feme  time  in  the  manu-      the  boar-hunt  handle  knives. 
fa(5loiy  of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  there  made 
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the  models  of  the  various  compartments,  to  confult  with  him  upon 
them,  hear  his  opinions,  and  often  to  profit  by  them.  One  of  the 
partners  (the  late  John  Gawler  Bridge,  himfelf  a  fkilful  artift,)  was 
fo  much  delighted  with  Flaxman's  compofition,  and  wifhing  to 
combine,  as  it  were,  the  peculiar  grace  and  force  of  Stothard  with 
the  fculptor's  clafTic  tafte,  that  he  commiffioned  the  former  to  make 
a  drawing  of  his  friend  Flaxman's  fhield,  the  fize  of  the  original. 
This  was  done  in  fepia,  and  highly  finifhed.* 

The  next  event  to  be  mentioned  is  that  in  18  17,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Birch,  librarian  to  the  Royal  Academy,  Stothard's  friend 


Design  for  Decanter  Label.     Facsimile  of  original  sketches  witb  a  pen,  by  Stothard. 
In  the  possession  of  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq. 


and  neighbour,  Mr.  Benjamin  Weft,  perfuaded  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  office ;  to  which  he  was  unanimoufty  ele(5ted. 
Whilft  holding  it  (which  he  did  till  the  day  of  his  death)  Stothard 
fuggefted  many  improvements  for  the  library,  that  were  adopted  by 
the  council.     He  likewife  kindly  interefted  himfelf  for  the  benefit 


*  On    the    death  of  Mr.    Bridge,  this  Chriftie's,  with  all  the  contents  of  what  was 

magnificent    drawing    by    Stothard,    and  called  "The  Flaxman  and  Stothard  Folio." 

his   fplendid   defign  for  the  Bacchanalian  Mr.  White,  of  Brownlow  Street,  Bedford 

Salver  for  George  the  Fourth  were  fold  at  Row,  bought  the  firft-named  drawing. 
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of  the  ftudents,  aiding  them  by  his  advice  and  afliftance  in  their 
purfuits. 

During  the  fucceffive  fummers  of  18 16  and  18 17,  he  vifited  his 
old  friend  Archdeacon  Markham,  at  his  redlory  of  Bolton  Percy, 
when  many  of  the  tafteful  architedural  embellijfhments,  which  he 
had  planned,  were  executed. 


Kymph  holdinft  a  Oo'^-^r 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Stothard  engaged  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh — His  letter 
on  the  fubje6l — Goes  to  Dovedale  to  make  drawings  in  illuftration  of  Walton's 
Angler — Extracts  from  his  Journal — Defigns  for  the  frieze  of  the  New  Palace,  and 
for  the  Throne-room — George  the  Fourth's  remark  on  Stothard's  unchanged  powers 
— Defigns  for  fculpture — The  Children  in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

In  the  year  1821,  Stothard  received  the  firft  intimation  of  its  being 
the  wifh  of  fome  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  that  he  fhould  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  He  fays,  in  the 
rough  draft  of  a  letter  now  before  me,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Flaxman, 
on  his  return  from  the  North,  "  with  his  ufual  zeal,"  communicated 
this  to  him ;  and  in  the  fragment  of  another  letter,  addrefled  by 
him  to  Mr.  G.  Thomfon,  of  Edinburgh,  he  writes,  that  he  finds, 
by  Mr.  Flaxman's  return  from  that  city,  the  fculptor  had  there 
been  engaged  "  in  the  meritorious  work  of  meditating  a  fituation 
for  the  flatue  of  Burns."  Stothard  adds,  ^'  I  fincerely  wifh  you  joy 
on  your  choice  of  the  fculptor,  for  I  do  afTure  you  that  you  have 
the  beft  in  Europe  now  living ;  a  bold  word,  when  we  hear  the 
cuckoo  praifes  applied  to  others,  his  inferiors,  for  none  are  his 
equals  for  grand  and  fimple  compofition." 

In  the  autumn  of  182 1,  Stothard  vifited  Edinburgh,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  offer  being  regularly  made  to  him  that  he  fhould 
undertake  the  work  named.     In  the  next  year  he  commenced  and 
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executed  that  fplendid  memorial  of  his  genius,  the  ceiling  of  the 
Advocates'  Library.  Among  his  papers,  I  found  the  following 
draft  of  a  letter  addrefTed  to  J.  Clark,  Efq.,  Advocate,  which  may 
be  of  fome  intereft  to  the  reader.  It  bears  date  1822,  and  was 
evidently  written  before  he  commenced  his  tafk  : — 

"  To  J.  Clark,  Esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Ever  fince  I  left  you  in  September  laft,  I  have  given  my 
attention  chiefly  to  the  fubjedts  for  the  Advocates'  Library,  and 
have  been  forwarding  fuch  ftudies  as  will  facilitate  my  progrefs 
when  I  am  with  you.  Not  only  the  compofition,  but  the  effect, 
mufl:  be  well  confidered,  fo  that  I  may  not  have  anything  to  undo, 
or  be  at  a  ftand,  when  I  fhould  proceed.  The  ^^  Mufes," — for 
them  I  have  made  fmall  ftudies,  with  fuch  accompaniments  as  will 
fet  them  off ;  but  the  poets  which  muft  be  introduced  I  have  not 
determined  upon,  nor  can  I  well  do  fo  without  your  advice.  This, 
to  me,  is  the  foul  of  the  bufinefs,  and  requires  not  a  little  confider- 
ation  as  to  feledlion.  When  I  had  the  pleafure  of  converfing  with 
you,  concerning  the  charadters  to  be  introduced,  I  underftood  it  was 
your  wifli  they  fhould  be  very  fele6l,  confequently  very  few  :  I  fear 
not  enough  for  my  purpofe.  Might  not  their  numbers  be 
augmented  by  adding  hiftorians  and  philofophers,  which  Scotland 
can  fo  amply  furnifti .?  As  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  which 
you  have  had  of  being  acquainted  with  their  merits,  fo  far  as  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  of  fuch  pre-eminence,  I  will,  therefore, 
requeft  the  affiftance  of  your  ideas  on  the  fubjedt,  giving  me  the 
names,  and  the  order  in  which  they  ftand  in  merit.  On  this  point 
it  will  be  likely  different  opinions  wiU  arife  to  perplex  our  choice  ; 
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but  this  I  refer  to  your  good  fenfe,  when  you  fhall  have  refledled  on 
it  fufficiently ;  for  it  is  my  purpofe  to  abide  by  your  diredlion, 
whichever  way  you  determine,  with  the  promife  to  ftate  to  you 
what  I  myfelf  may  think.  This  is  a  tribute  I  always  feel  as  due 
when  communicating  opinions  and  ideas  with  another.  Amongft 
my  other  dilemmas  (with  refped  to  difengaging  myfelf  from 
bufinefs  here),  I  am  thinking  of  the  beft  means  of  reaching  the 
dome  of  the  library.  The  moil  fimple  that  I  can  devife  will  be  by 
a  pair  of  fteps,  eafily  moved,  and  preferable  to  a  fcafFold.  If  fuch 
an  article  could  be  procured  againft  my  arrival,  it  would  very 
much  forward  my  proceedings  when  I  begin  with  the  work. 
My  being  a  ftranger  muft  fomewhat  excufe  the  freedom  of  this 
application  ;  fo  alfo  muft  the  friendly  aflurance  of  the  good  offices 
which  I  have  received  from  you.  I  did  expe6t  to  have  left  home 
ere  this.  My  original  purpofe  was  to  be  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
early  part  of  April :  that  not  taking  place,  has  been  occafioned 
chiefly  by  the  publication  of  my  etchings  that  I  made  from  my 
defigns  of  the  *  Shield  of  Wellington,' — the  prefentation  of  which 
has  been  delayed  fo  long,  and  before  which  time  I  could  not  with 
propriety  publifh  them.  This,  and  the  coming  exhibition,  and 
fame  other  matters  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  caufe ;  but  in  a  few 
days  I  look  to  be  free,  to  leave  home,  I  think  about  the  loth 
or  nth." 

I  find  among  Stothard's  papers  the  following,  prefented  to  the 
Prefident  and  Council  of  the  Advocates'  Library  : — 

"  Having  now   completed  the  painting  of  the  '  cupola '  in  the 
library,    and    being   very   deiirous    of    returning    to    London   on 
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Wednefday,  I  fhould  feel  myfelf  much  obliged  if  you  could  make 
it  convenient  to  order  payment  of  the  remuneration  which  it  may 
be  thought  proper  to  allow  me. 

"  I  undertook  the  work,  underftanding  that  you  were  willing  to 
give  three  hundred  guineas  for  it.  I  am  fenfible  that,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
I  cannot  claim  more.  But  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  ftate  that  I  made 
a  confiderable  facrifice  in  leaving  my  bufinefs,  and  that  the  work  has 
required  double  the  time  on  which  I  calculated,  although  I  have 
laboured  inceffantly,  generally  from  fix  in  morning  till  nine  at  night; 
and  have  really  in  two  months  done  the  work  of  four,  exclufive  of 
my  former  journey  here  to  view  the  place  and  take  my  meafurements, 
— and  exclufive  of  the  time  which  I  fpent  in  town  preparing  my 
defign,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  expenfe  I  have  incurred  in  my  journeys 
and  living. 

"  Thefe  circumftances  I  merely  ftate  for  your  and  Mr.  Clark's 
confideration,  afiuring  you  at  the  fame  time  that  I  fhaU  be  fatisfied 
with  the  remuneration  which  you  may  think  I  deferve,  be  it  what- 
ever it  may. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 

Whilft  in  Edinburgh,  Stothard  kept  a  journal ;  but  the  entries 
he  made  were  fo  brief,  (merely  ftating  where  he  went  each  day, 
with  whom  he  dined,  &c.,  without  giving  any  particulars  of 
intereft),  that  I  can  find  nothing  to  extradl,  except  it  be  the  dates 
in  reference  to  his  employment.  He  commenced  painting  the 
ceiling  on  Tuefday,  the  4th  of  June,  and  finifhed  it  on  Thurfday, 
Auguft  the  I  ft,  of  the  fame  year.  Concerning  the  memorial,  he 
ftates  that  it  was  prefented,  and  that  Mr.  Thomfon  and  Mr.  Clark 
communicated  to  him  that  his  requeft  was  granted,  and  that  he 
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was  to  receive  his  remuneration  on  the  following  day  ;  but  he  does 
not  fay  how  much  he  received.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
payment  was  liberal. 


Pilgrim's  Progress,  engraved  1789.    Th*  Diffidence.    Mercy,  through  Diffidence,  being  left  without  at  the 

gate. knocked  aloud,  and  fainted:   Goodwill  immediately  opened  the  gate,  and 

raising  her  up,  received  her  graciously. 


I  muft  not  omit  that  in  the  year  firft  named  (1821)  he  fent  to 
Somerfet  Houfe  the  fineft,  and,  I  believe,  the  largeft  pidure  he  had 
ever  there  exhibited, — The  Vintage.  His  choice,  as  ufual,  was 
diredled  by  having  a  frame  that  happened  to  fit  the  pidure. 
It  was  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  he  had  ever  placed  before  the 
public  ;  and,  univerfally  admired,  was  allowed  by  artifts,  and 
fuch  as  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  excellence,  to  bear  a 
marked  refemblance  to  Rubens  in  richnefs  and  depth  of  colour, 
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whilft  in  drawing  and  grace  it  was  not  inferior  to  Titian.  At  the 
beginning  of  May,  I  was  accompanied  by  his  lamented  fon  Charles 
(who  did  not  live  till  the  end  of  the  month)  to  the  private  view  of 
the  Exhibition.  Both  Flaxman  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  then 
expreffed  their  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  The  Vintage.  Lawrence, 
indeed,  always  jfhowed  the  utmoft  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
Stothard;  and  Flaxman  blended  even  affedion  with  his  refpe6t 
for  him. 

Some  time  fince,  on  naming  my  recoUedions  of  that  memorable 
day  to  the  elder  Lewis  (who  is  himfelf  a  clever  artift  in  original 
compofition,  and  generally  engraved  the  fineft  chalk  drawings  of 
Lawrence)  ;  he  told  me  fo  much  did  Sir  Thomas  admire  and 
revere  Stothard,  that  he  always  kept  a  caft  of  his  buft,  after  Baily's 
beautiful  head  of  him,  upon  the  table  of  his  ftudio. 

Although  Stothard,  in  1825,  attained  the  age  of  feventy 
years,  his  faculties  continued  unimpaired  ;  and  his  imagination 
as  vigorous  as  ever.  At  this  period,  he  executed  many  moft 
beautiful  defigns  for  the  works  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Rogers ;  and 
likewife  an  extenfive  feries  of  illuftrations  of  Shakefpeare  for 
Mr.  Tegg,  the  bookfeller.  In  1825,  he  was  alfo  commiffioned 
by  Mr.  Pickering  to  make  a  feries  of  landfcape  drawings 
for  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  Angler.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
repaired  to  Dovedale,  Derbyfhire ;  and  wherefore  that  locality 
was  chofen  both  by  the  publifher  and  the  artift,  a  few  words  will 
explain. 

Good  old  Izaak  Walton,  as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  his  friends 
(and  all  his  readers  he  makes  fuch  by  the  cheerful  fingle-hearted 
fpirit  which  pervades  his  moft  delightful  volume),  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  of  Beresford  in  the  Peak, 
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Derbyfhire.     This  Mr.  Cotton  was,  like  himfelf,  a  great  angler ; 
and  when  Walton  propofed  to  put  forth  a  new  edition  of  his  Book 


Midsummer  Ki^bt's  Dream.    Act  IV., Scene  1.    Published  1S03. 
Go,  "  bid  the  bxinlsmeu  wake  tbem  with  tbeir  borns," 


on  Fifhing,  he  requefted  his  friend  "to  oblige  all  lovers  of  the 
fport  with  a  communication  of  his  long  pradtice  and  obfervation 
thereon  ;  that  the  manner  of  exercifing  the  art  in  the  more  northern 
rivers  might  be  known."  In  confequence  of  this,  Cotton  alfo 
wrote  a  Book  on  Fifhing;  and  his  work  and  Walton's  were 
printed  together  in  1676,  "with  the  initial  letters,  engraved  in  the 
title-page  of  Mr.  Cotton's  part,  of  both  their  names,  interwoven  in 
a  cipher,  as  it  was  carved  over  the  door  of  the  Fifhing  Houfe  on 
the  fwift  and  limpid  river  Dove." 

To  the  Dove,  therefore,  Stothard  repaired  to  make  drawings. 
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not  only  of  Beresford  Hall,  and  the  Fifhlng  Houfe  in  queftlon, 
but  of  the  beautiful  fcenery  by  which  they  were  furrounded.  He 
travelled  in  company  with  fome  friends,  who,  whilft  he  fketched, 
angled.  During  this  pleafant  excurfion,  Stothard  kept  a  brief 
journal,  from  which  I  make,  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  the  following 
extrads. 

After  vifiting  Afhbourn,  the  party  went  to  Ham,  whence  he 
fays,  "  We  proceeded  on  the  Staffordfhire  fide  of  the  river  through 
Alftonfield,  and  reached  Beresford  Hall  at  one  o'clock ;  went 
about  obferving  the  interior  ;  next  drew  the  exterior ;  and  after- 
wards went  down  to  the  beautiful  fcenery  by  the  river  Dove, 
called  Pike  Dale.  On  our  way  to  the  Fifhing  Houfe,  drew  a  front 
view  ;  and  at  half-pafl  nine  left  it  for  Hartington  to  refrelh  and 
fleep 

"  24th  July.  After  an  early  breakfaft  we  went  down  to  Pike 
Dale ;  in  the  way  ftopped  to  draw  a  diftant  view  of  the  Fiihing 
Houfe,  and  Pike  Dale  beyond  it.     Went  to  the  river,  and  found 

W drawing  the  pike.     I  croffed  the  Dove   by  a  foot-bridge, 

and  drew  the  fame  view,  but  nearer  on  the  Staffordfhire  fide. 
After  drawing  for  a  little  time,  it  began  to  rain,  which  compelled 
us  both  to  run  for  fhelter  under  a  rock,  affording  convenient  fpace 
and  a  feat  for  us.     Here  our  patience  was  exercifed  for  fome  hours, 

with  very  little  intermiffion.     When  the  rain  ceafed,  P joined 

us,  who  had  been  confined  for  fhelter  in  the  Fifhing  Houfe.  About 
the  fame  time  a  gentleman  came  over  the  bridge ;  he  was  a 
clergyman,  and  refided  at  Cotton's  houfe,  in  apartments  facing  the 

garden  in  front,  into  which  we  went We  were  fhown,  by 

one  of  the  daughters,  a  cave  formed  by  a  cleft  in  the  rock  ;  for 
which  fhe  had  a  lantern.      Next  we  were  fhown  the  caflle,  near  the 
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houfe.      We   were   afterwards  accommodated  with  tea  and  fome 

toafted  bacon,  which  P and  W feemed  much  to  rehfh. 

Took  leave  of  the  widow,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe ;  fhe  fent  a 
little  girl,  her  youngeft  daughter,  to  fhow  us  the  way  to  Alfton- 
field,  where  we  arrived  by  half-paft  eight,  and  went  immediately  to 

the  church  ;  and  on  returning  I  met  W and  P praifing 

the  ale  they  had  drunk.  Returned  again  to  the  church  ;  heard  an 
organ  played  within  ;  found  the  weft  door  not  locked  ;  defirous  to 
view  the  interior,  went  in ;  faw  Cotton's  pew,  much  ornamented, 
in  a  corner  by  itfelf.   .... 

"  July  25th.  After  breakfaft  went  and  drew  the  church  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide,  leaning  on  the  outfide  of  the  churchyard  wall, 
under  fome  trees,  for  ftielter  from  threatened  flying  ftiowers.  We 
did  not  return  to  our  inn,  but  proceeded  acrofs  a  field  by  a  footpath, 
which  foon  became  fo  precipitous  as  to  retain  the  marks  of 
alternate  footfteps  as  fteps,  leading  down  into  the  hollow  of  Dove 
Dale.  After  defcending  I  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  romantic 
appearance  of  cottages,  with  their  accompaniments  of  little  gardens, 
fcattered  on  the  fides  of  this  fteep  declivity,  contrafting  with  the 
wildnefs  of  the  fcenes,  that  I  drew  It,  after  crofling  a  bridge  near 
a  water-mill,  which  gives  it  the  name  of  Mill  Dale.  Left  this 
romantic  little  village  in  fearch  of  an  elevation  mentioned  by 
Cotton,  named  Hanfon  Toot.  On  afcending  and  croffing  fome 
fields  enclofed  with  walls  of  loofe  ftones,  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill.  A  (hower  coming  on,  we  ran  towards  an  enclofed  plantation 
of  trees  for  fhelter.  From  this  place  we  had  an  extenfive  view. 
The  winding  courfe  of  the  Dove  not  vifible,  but  trenching  the 
country  with  fteep  declivities,  giving  the  view  fomewhat  of  a 
mountainous    appearance.       With    refped:    to    ....    [a   word 
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Imperfed]  having  no  hedges,  but  in  their  place  interfedlions  with 

ftone  fences,  with  here  and  there  a  tree.   P feeing  a  countryman 

or  two  walking  on  the  path  we  had  quitted  for  jfhelter,  went  and 
enquired  for  Hanfon  Toot ;  they  told  him  he  was  on  it,  agreeably 
to  our  prior  conjedlures.  I  had  by  this  time  completed  a  fketch  of 
this  extenfive  fcene ;  and,  the  rain  ceafing,  we  made  diredl  for  the 
Dove,  down  the  ravine  of  winding  and  fteep  defcent.  When  two- 
thirds  down,  and  before  we  could  fee  the  river  below,  we  caught 
fight  of  Alftonfield  Church,  terminating  and  crowning  our  view 
up  Dove  Dale.  In  expe6lation  of  more  interefting  fcenery,  we 
defcended ;  and  at  the  bottom,  and  clofe  by  the  Dove,  on  our  left 
hand,  two  caves  engaged  our  attention.  One  we  entered,  to  avoid 
fome  fprinkling  of  rain.  Attempted  to  draw  the  interior,  but  this 
requiring  more  time,  defifted.  Went  down  the  river  to  Pickering's 
Tower ;  as  I  was  drawing  there,  and  oppofite  the  Pike,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  cave,  was  frequently  obliged  to  fly  into  it 
for  ihelter  from  fucceflive  fhowers.  Went  down  the  river, 
exceedingly  delighted  with  the  fucceffion  of  pyramidal  rocks, 
projeding  their  fpiral  forms  above  the  hanging  woods — too  many 
to  enumerate.  We  at  length  reached  Thorp  Cloud ;  here  I 
looked  back  to  compare  my  former  drawing.     Proceeded  towards 

Afhbourn  ;  met  the  woman,  P had  commiflioned  to  procure 

refrefhments.     PafTed  Thorp  Cloud,  and  reached  Afhbourn  ;   and 

heard  that  Mr.  White,  who  was  expe6led  by  Mr.  P was  gone 

after  us.     He  had  traced  us,  but  did  not  join  us  till  fupper." 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  they  proceeded  to  Bakewell. 
There  he  writes  :  "  My  three  companions  went  fifhing,  and  I  went 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  town,  and  afcended  a  field  to  take  a  view  of 
the    country,  which  appeared  fo  delightfully   beautiful.      As  we 
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approached  the  town  of  Bakewell,  a  fhower  coming  on,  I  ran  for 
fhelter  under  a  tree.  Drew  the  church  and  fteeple,  which  had 
been  defpoiled  of  its  fpire  the  preceding  day."  He  next  vifited 
Haddon  Hall  and  Chatfworth  ;  but  the  notices  he  gives  of  thofe 
places  are  too  brief  for  extrad.  At  the  inn,  at  night,  he  was 
fhown  a  plate  of  fifh — a  dozen  of  trout  and  two  graylings. 

On  the  following  day,  July  27th,  this  entry  appears :  "  Drew 
the  roach  and  graylings."  On  the  road  to  Hartington,  the  journal 
continues,  "  walked  down  towards  Pike  Dale.  In  our  way  ftopped 
to  draw  the  Fifhing  Houfe,  while  my  companions  went  forward  to 
fifh ;  when  I  had  done,  joined  them  at  the  little  bridge.  After 
crofTnig  it,  walked  to  the  Fifhing  Houfe,  to  correal  my  former 
drawing  of  it.  I  afterwards  went  round  to  the  dwelling-houfe,  and 
drew  it  as  feen  from  the  hill  clofe  behind  it.  Next  returned  to  the 
river  fide.  .  .  .  On  taking  our  leave  of  it  (Beresford  Hall) 
for  the  laft  time,  we  crofTed  the  river  on  ftepping-flones,  purpofing 
to  go  to  Alftonfield  without  quitting  the  vale  through  which  the 
river  runs,  under  increafing  fleep  declivities  on  each  fide  of  its 
winding  courfe.  After  proceeding  down  by  the  Dove  for  two 
or  three  miles,  we  came  to  fome  ftones,  placed  as  fteps  to  pafs  over; 
and,  looking  forward,  we  recognifed  a  hill  like  Hanfon  Toot.  On 
getting  over  the  river,  we  afcended  a  very  fleep  declivity.  At  the 
top  a  wall  fence  ftopped  us ;  by  this  we  continued  for  fome 
time ;  we  crofTed  it,  and  got  into  a  lane  which  led  to  Alflon- 
field."     .      .     . 

"28th  July.  After  breakfafl  went  through  the  churchyard,  and 
down  the  hill  to  Mill  Dale.  Sketched  it  haflily ;  and  crofTnig  the 
bridge,  I  afcended  the  hill,  while  my  companions  kept  by  the  river, 
engaged  in  fifhing.     As  I  afcended,  I  flopped  to  draw  a  view  of 
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Mill  Dale.  Afterwards  I  reached  the  clump  of  trees  on  Hanfon 
Toot,  whence  I  had  made  a  hafty  and  imperfed  fketch  of  the  fcene 
it  commanded.  I  again  drew  it,  and  proceeded  towards  the  ravine 
in  the  fame  direction.  .  .  .  After  I  had  fearched  to  no  purpofe 
for  fome  one  to  inform  me  of  my  way,  I  met  W— — ,  who  had 
afcended  this  ravine  in  fearch  of  me.  We  defcended  together,  and 
flopped  to  take  a  view  which  looked  towards  Mill  Dale,  with 
Alftonfield ;  and  defcending  ftill  lower,  we  came  to  the  two  remark- 
able caverns.  Thefe  I  drew  from  the  outfide,  affording  greater 
opportunity  for  intelligent  effedl.  Defcending  down  the  Dove, 
drew  Pickering  Tower.     On  reaching  it,  made  a  drawing  of  the 

ravine   below    it.      Beyond   was   W {landing ;     he   was    my 

companion,  drawing  with  me  the  fame  views,  whilfl  P and 

White  were  proceeding  before  us,  as  we  defcended  with  the  river, 
the  romantic  and  beautiful  fcenery  attradling  our  attention.  We 
reached  the  rock  called  the  Church,  which  we  drew.  Below  this 
the  ravine  fuddenly  turned  eaftward,  and  finifhed  with  Thorp 
Cloud.  Our  fifhing  companions  were  not  yet  tired  of  their  fport, 
although  unfuccefsful .  I  proceeded  between  Thorp  Cloud  and  the 
river  for  Ham,  following  a  path  leading  through  enclofed  meadows, 
which  led  me  again  to  the  river,  where  I  crofTed  a  bridge,  and  at  a 
convenient  diftance  I  drew  it.  While  fo  doing,  my  company 
overtook  me,  and  again  proceeded  to  Ham.  I  foon  followed,  and 
took  a  nearer  view  of  the  houfe  ;  and  to  find  my  companions,  I 
pafTed  through  the  village ;  and  with  fome  difficulty  got  a  nearer 
view  of  the  fame  fide  of  the  building.     While  I  was  flcetching  the 

peculiarity    of  the   architedure,   W joined   me.     We   both 

remarked  that  our  approach  to  the  dwelling  had  excited  the 
attention   of  the   inmates.      I    therefore   left    off  drawing.      We 
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turned   to   the  village,   and   entered  a  houfe  where   P and 

W were  taking  fome  refrefhment.     I  left  them,  and  returned 

to  the  place  I  had  firft  chofen  for  my  view,  with  a  propofal  that 
they  would  return  home  that  way,  and  I  fhould  join  them.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  White  came  alone,  and  told  me  that  they  had  been 
diredled  a  nearer  way.  At  the  fame  time  I  faw  them  in  the 
meadow  beneath,  beyond  the  river.  We  immediately  fet  off 
towards    Ham,    went   over    the    ftream    by    ftepping-ftones ;     but 

P and  W — —  had  proceeded  and  gone  onward.   We  followed 

a  path  till  we  reached  the  Dove ;  another  path  mifled  us  up  a  fteep 
hill,  which  White  was  for  taking.  In  compliance  with  his  idea,  I 
afcended.  On  getting  to  the  top,  the  path  difappeared.  Again 
deceived,  we  refumed  our  former  courfe  into  the  next  field.  On 
the  other  fide  was  a  bridge,  with  feveral  low  arches.  My  compa- 
nion was  not  for  crofiing  the  river.  Againft  my  advice,  he 
inquired  of  fome  people,  who  diredled  him  to  crofs  the  bridge. 

Again  W inquired   of  a   woman   with   fome   children.      It 

turned  out  to  be  the  fame  woman  that  we  had  employed  on  the 
preceding  Sunday  to  go  from  Dove  Dale,  and  fetch  refrefiiments 
from  Afiibourn.      By  her  direction  we  got  into  the  old  road  leading 

to  Afiibourn,  and  found,  as  we  expedled,  P— . and  W at 

our  inn,  and  arrived  a  full  half-hour  before  us ;  and,  moreover, 
they  had  waited  for  us  on  the  road  another  half- hour.  Refrefiiment 
was  acceptable;  afterwards  to  refl:." 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  much  in  this  journal  which 
will  be  confidered  trifling.  But  I  have  given  it  becaufe  I 
think  a  certain  degree  of  interefl:  attaches  itfelf  to  the  every- 
day  life    of   a    man   of  tranfcendent  genius   like   Stothard.      We 
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wifh  to  fee  if  he  good-naturedly  unbent  with  his  affociates  and 
friends ;  and  if  he  fhared  kindly  and  in  common  with  them,  the 
little  incidents  of  pleafure  or  of  difficulty,  attendant  on  travel  and 
change. 

His  Derbyihire  Sketches,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  true  and  beauti- 
ful ;  for  in  landfcape  Stothard  was  admirable  ;  his  backgrounds  of 
that  nature  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  richnefs  of  colour,  and 
warm  glowing  funfets ;  they  difplay  execution  in  pencilling,  but 
are  feldom  highly  finifhed.  Indeed,  very  few  of  his  pictures  are 
fo ;  yet  that  he  could  finifh  highly  and  elaborately  when  leifure  or 
inclination  led  him  on  to  the  tafk,  witnefs  his  beautiful  little  picture 
of  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  from  Chaucer :  and  feveral  of  his 
landfcape  drawings  from  nature  are  equal  to  thofe  of  any  artift  who 
has  exclufively  devoted  his  ftudy  to  fcenes  of  this  defcription.  We 
have  an  inftance  of  this  alfo  in  his  two  moft  exquiiite  drawings  of 
Clifton  and  Chepftow,  that,  amongthe  vaft  colledion  of  a  portion 
of  his  works,  were  fold  at  Chriftie's,  in  June,  1834,  foon  after 
his  death. 

His  laft  great  defigns  were  for  the  frieze,  and  other  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  new  palace,  St.  James's  Park.  The  fubjecfls  are 
illuftrative  of  the  Hiftory  of  England.  They  principally  relate 
to  the  wars  of  the  White  and  Red  Rofes.  The  venerable  artift 
was  between  feventy  and  eighty  years  old  when  he  executed  thefe 
works,  which  poflefs  all  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  imagination  that 
diftinguifhed  his  beft  days.  As  a  whole,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  found  a  more  interefting  feries  of  hiftorical  defigns  of  any 
country  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Well  might  George  the 
Fourth  fay,  as  he  did,  on  feeing  the  Cupids  in  birds'  nefts,  which 
were  defigned  for  one  portion  of  the  frieze  (of  courfe  not  conneded 
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with  the  hiftorical  fubjeds),  '^that  although  Stothard  had  far 
advanced  in  years,  he  had  loft  none  of  his  fprightlinefs."  It  is  to 
be  wifhed  that  the  drawings  made  for  the  palace,  as  they  were  for  a 
public  workj  and  at  the  -public  coflj  fhould  be  depofited,  with  the 
fine  colledlion  of  prints,  after  Stothard,  now  forming,  at  the  Britifli 
Mufeuryij  more  efpecially  as  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth  put  an 
end  to  the  decorations  of  the  palace,  before  they  were  completed ; 


Tbti  ilaniage  of  Heniy  ihe  Seventh.      Design  for  one  of  tbe  friezes  for  the  £reat  staircase  at  BuckingUa 
From  the  drawing  in  the  possession  of  S.  Rogers.  Esq. 


fo  that  fome  of  Stothard's  defigns  have  yet  been  unemployed. 
William  the  Fourth,  from  a  principle  of  economy  (much  to  be 
regretted  where  the  Fine  Arts  were  concerned),  cut  fhort  the 
work  ;  faying,  that  the  apartments  were  good  enough  as  they 
were.* 

Among  Stothard's  papers  have  been  found  the  following,  in 
conne6lion  with  thefe  defigns  for  the  palace.  The  firft  is  addrefi'ed 
to  him  from  the  archite6t : — 


*  Stothard  fortunately  made  duplicate 
copies  of  his  defigns  for  the  new  palace. 
These,  after  his  death,  were  bought  at 
Chriftie's  fale  by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  original 
drawings  were  depofited  at  the  Board  of 


Works,  now  united  with  the  Woods  and 
Forefts.  May  they  fpeedily  be  removed 
from  their  obfcurity  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
where  young  artifts  may  benefit  by  feeing 
them . 
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"My   dear  Sir, 

'*  I  have  agreed  with  Baily  to  do  the  four  bas-reliefs  for 
the  throne-room,  and  have  referred  hirn  to  you  to  furnifh  the 
defigns,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Ever  yourSj 

"  Wednel'day  afternoon."  ''JoHN     NaSH." 

The  rough  draft  of  the  next  is  in  Stothard's  handwriting  ;  but 
there  is  no  name  to  whom  it  was  addrefTed.  From  the  contents, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  to  Mr.  Nafh  : — 

*'  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  fent  you  an  explanation  of  the  four  fubjeds  of 
the  friezes  for  the  great  ftaircafe ;  *  you  will  fee  they  are  hiftorical, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  by  choice  of  incident  to  render  them 
charadleriftic  of  the  time,  and  as  poetic  as  my  powers  would  admit, 
agreeing  with  the  appellation  of  the  war  of  the  White  and  Red 
Rqfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 

"  The  firft  is  an  epitome  of  the  many  battles  in  the  courfe  of 
thirty  years,  which  defolated  this  kingdom.  In  this  I  have 
perfonified  Difcord ;  fhe  occupies  the  centre  of  the  group.  Beneath 
her  are  thofe  who  have  fallen  in  battle — a  fon  recognifing,  as  an 
enemy,  his  dying  father ;  and  a  dying  fon  lamented  by  the  father. 
This  I  have  taken  from  Shakefpeare ;  too  ftrong  and  forcible  an 
image  of  the  time  to  be  omitted.      This  forms  the  centre.     On 


*  Mr.  Stothard  made  defigns  for  the  great  ftaircafe  and  the  fouth  drawing-room,  as  well 
as  for  the  throne-room. 
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each  fide  are  the  archers,  difcharghig  their  arrows  from  the  long 
bow,  the  weapon  moft  prevalent  in  this  country,  from  the  period  of 
the  Conqueft  by  William  of  Normandy. 

"  The  next  fubjed  in  chronological  order  is  what  took,  place  at 
Tewkefbury  after  the  battle,  by  the  unfeeling  Edward  ftriking  with 
his  gauntlet  the  face  of  the  fon  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  his  prifoner, — 
a  fignal  for  aflafTination  to  Gloucefter  and  his  brother,  Clarence, 


Apollo  and  the  Muses.    A  design  for  sculpture  to  adorn  the  south  drawiDg-room  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
From  the  drawing  in  the  possession  of  S.  Rogers,  Esq. 


with  others  of  their  party.  At  the  fame  time  his  -  mother.  Queen 
Margaret,  is  led  away  to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  forms  the 
centre  of  the  compofition.  On  each  hand  are  the  vidors,  difmounted, 
and  refting  after  the  battle. 

"The  two  other  fubjeds  are  of  greater  length  by  almoft  a  third. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  The  crowning  the  vidlorious  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth  Field ;  and  to  exemplify  the 
atrocity  of  Richard,  I  have  introduced  his  Falfe  Accufation  of 
Haftings  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Death  of  the  two  Young  Princes 
in  the  Tower  on  the  other. 

"  To  contraft  with  thefe  preceding  tragical  fubjedls,  I  have  in  the 
centre  reprefented  the  Marriage  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  the 
Daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  Union  of  the  White  and  Red 
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Rofes ;  and  on  one  hand,  as  an  image  of  peace  and  happinefs,  I 
have  introduced  young  men  and  women  dancing,  and  on  the  other 
iide  is  reprefented  a  family  in  peace  and  fecurity,  a  father  inftru6ling 
his  fons,  and  a  mother  her  daughters,  in  various  occupations,  which 
finlfhes  this  feries." 

For  the  fouth  drawing-room,  Stothard  defigned  Apollo  and  the 
Mufes,  the  Poets  afTembled  on  ParnaiTus,  and  Flowers  interfperfed 
with  Boys.  Thefe  defigns  were  intended  alfo  for  fculpture.  The 
following  note  (no  doubt  addrefled  to  Mr.  Nafh)  refers  to 
them  : — - 

'^  Dear  Sir, 

'^On  my  vifit  to  you  yefterday,  to  put  into  your  hands 
the  drawings  which  met  your  approval  (confcious  of  your  late 
illnefs)  I  forbore  to  folicit  you  in  behalf  of  my  fon  Alfred,  who 
performed  the  part  of  modeller  of  the  Four  Seafons,  which  I  flatter 
myfelfwas  to  your  fatisfadlion.  My  wifh  now  is,  that  he  fhould 
be  employed  to  model  thefe  my  defigns  for  the  fouth  drawing-room. 
If  this,  my  requefl:,  receives  your  affent,  I  will,  on  my  part,  afford 
the  like  perfonal  affiftance  as  I  did  in  modelling  the  Seafons.  The 
interefl  I  feel  as  a  father,  will,  I  hope,  my  dear  fir,  be  of  fufficient 
excufe  for  my  thus  troubling  you  with  this  folicitation. 

"  Believe  me,  with  the  greateft  refpeft, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  T.  Stothard."  * 


*   From  various  Icattered  memoranda  in      fums  he  received  for  the  defigns  he  made 
Stothard's  handwriting,  I  colleft  that  the      for  the  new  palace  were  as  follows : — 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Stothard  made  defigns  for 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  pieces  of  our  fculpture.     Amongft 


From  Chantrey's  Sleeping  Children,  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  monument  of  Garrick,  in  Weftminfter 

£      s.    d.     fion.'"     In  another  paper  his  eftimate  for 

For  four  defigns  of  Cupids,  &c.     63     o     o      them  thus  appears  :— 

For  the  Four  Seafons      .      .     .     84.     o     o  „  _„^   .,^.„ 

TO   THE    BOARD    OF  WORKS. — THE    NEW 

For  four  defigns  for  the  throne-  palace  account. 

room:  the  fubjeft,  the  Wars  por  the  south   drawing-room.     Delivered 

of  the  White  and  Red  Rofes  147  o     o  i^to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nafh  the  following 

(,  defiorns,  in  1830  : 

Apollo  and  the  Mufes    .     .     .     31  10  o 

These   defigns    completed   the     30th   of     Ditto  of  the  Poets 31  10  o 

April,  1829.                                                          Ditto  Boys,  &:c 15  15  o 

In  a  note  he  adds,  "  But  for  the  fouth  Three    defigns    of    Boys    and 

drawing-room,   for    which   I   made    three          Foliage 63  o  o 

defigns,  and  fent  to  Mr.  Nafh,  I  heard  no  j, 

more  of  them,  in  confequence  of  the  fufpen-  
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Abbey  ;  alfo  that  for  Chantrey's  exquifite  figures  of  The  Sleeping 
Children,  In  Lichfield  Cathedral ;  and  the  monument  for  the  late 
MIfs  Johnes,  of  Hafod,  eredled  to  her  memory  In  Wales.    Stothard 


Sleeping  Children  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  from  a  Sketch  by  Stothard. 


fald  that  no  fculptor  had  ever  before  fo  completely  embodied  his 
ideas  in  the  marble  ;  and  he  always  fpoke  of  Chantrey  as  a  man  of 
a  high  order  of  genius,  cultivated  and  imbued  with  the  grace  of 
claffic  antiquity.* 


*  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  on  being  quellioned 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Lichfield  monument, 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
afliired  him  that  the  original  idea  for  it  was 
given  to  him  by  their  mother,  Mrs.  Robin- 
fon,  in  converfation,  "  dwelling  upon  her 
feelings,  when,  before  fhe  retired  to  bed, 
fhe  had  ufually  contemplated  them,  as  fhe 
hung   over   them,  locked  in   each   other's 


arms  afleep."  It  occurred  to  Chantrey  that 
the  reprefentation  of  this  fcene  would  be  the 
moft  appropriate  monument,  and  he  foon 
after  made  the  fuggeftion  to  Stothard.  The 
defign  is  not  unlike  that  of  Northcote's 
pi6lure  of  The  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  engraved  in  BoydelPs  Shakefpeare, 
many  years  before. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Stothard's  ftudies  of  animals — Remarks  of  the  would-be  critics  on  his  works — Anecdote 
of  an  amateur — Vaft  number  of  his  compofitions — His  comic  power — Compared  with 
Hogarth — Diverfity  of  his  genius — General  remarks  on  the  character  of  his  drawings 
and  his  oil  paintings — His  piftures  of  Beckett,  and  the  Sleeping  Diana — The  Italian 
and  Englifti  fchools  contrafted. 

There  was  no  branch  of  Art,  but  at  fome  period  or  other, 
Stothard  had  attempted  it,  and  always  with  fuccefs ;  and  few  things 
in  Nature  were  confidered  below  the  attention  of  his  moft  obfervant 
mind.  If  he  wanted  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  any  natural 
objeCl,  he  always  drew  it.  If  any  of  his  children  afked  him  a 
queftion  relating  to  a  bird,  or  an  animal,  he  inftantly  took  up  the 
pencil  and  fketched  it,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  explanation  he  gave 
in  reply.  And  as  to  himfelf  in  order  more  fully  to  underftand 
what  might  be  required  if  he  had  occafion  to  introduce  an  animal 
in  a  pidlure,  he  would  often  draw  even  the  flceleton  of  it.  One,  of 
the  entire  elephant,  where  every  bone  is  moft  carefully  diftinguifhed, 
is  ftill  in  the  pofTeftion  of  his  fon  Alfred ;  it  is  in  pen  and  ink. 
Several  of  his  fine  ftudies  from  living  creatures,  fuch  us  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collecflions  of  the 
admirers  of  his  works.  In  Sketching  animals,  he  was  as  remarkable 
for  obferving  the  grace  of  form  and  adlion,  as  in  drawing  the  human 
figure.  As  an  inftance  of  the  exquifite  tafte  and  mafterly  ftyle  in 
which  he  both  drew  and  grouped  quadrupeds,   I  would  refer  to  a 
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fmall  print  (for  I  have  never  feen  the  original)  of  Orpheus  charming 
the  beafts  with  his  lyre.  The  lion  approaching  and  bending  his 
head,  as  he  liftens  with  delight  to  "the  fweet  harmony,"  pofTefTes 
an  exprefTion  at  once  original  and  beautiful.  The  birds,  alfo,  in 
that  pidure,  from  the  ftately  oftrich  to  the  fmalleft  on  the  bough, 
are  exquifitely  pourtrayed. 

Nor  did  this  great  painter  difdain  to  copy  others,  when  any 
ufeful  objed  was  to  be  gained  by  fo  doing.  The  laft  day  I  was  at 
his  houfe,  he  fhowed  me  a  colledlion  of  fketches  copied  from  a 
work  on  Eaftern  habits  and  coftume ;  obferving  that  they  would 
be  ufeful  to  him  in  his  defigns  for  Eaftern  fubjedls.  He  alfo  made 
vaft  collections  of  prints  of  foreign  cities  and  countries ;  fancying, 
as  he  faid,  that  he  travelled  when  he  looked  at  them  :  and  they 
were  hints  for  corrednefs  in  his  different  works.  Many  years  ago, 
he  commenced  carving  with  a  penknife  a  fet  of  ivory  chefs-men 
after  his  own  defigns.  Of  thefe  he  executed  only  two  or  three 
pieces.  One  reprefented  the  knight,  that  warlike  charader  of  the 
game,  attired  in  armour,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  ready  for  the 
field.  The  pawns,  I  believe,  he  intended  to  be  archers  ;  and  the 
king  and  queen  were  to  be  royal  perfonages,  attired  in  the  coftume 
of  the  middle  ages.      The  pieces  he  finifhed  were  very  beautiful.* 


*  I  recoUefl  having  feen,  years  ago,  at  dimenfions  decorated  the  fides  of  this  beau- 
Ghent,  fome  carvings  in  ivory  by  Michael  tiful  little  box  by  Michael  Angelo ;  for  it 
Angelo,  that  in  their  ftyle  of  execution  was  fliaped  exaflly  like  a  box,  only  that  it 
very  much  refembled  thofe  of  Stothard.  opened  with  folding-doors  in  front,  inftead 
Michael  Angelo's  work  was,  however,  of  having  a  lid.  The  whole  was  in  ivory, 
finifhed.  It  was  a  little  portable  altar,  It  is  grievous  to  add,  that  Stothard's  ex- 
known  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  by  the  quifite  ivory  carvings  were  ftolen  from  the 
name  of  a  ra6erMac?e,  intended  to  hold  the  rooms  of  Meflrs.  Chriftie  and  Manfon,  when 
pix.  Stothard's  knight  for  chefs  was  not  the  works  of  the  painter  were  on  view 
unlike  fome  of  the  faints  which  in  miniature  before  the  fale. 
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In  his  method  of  ftudy,  Stodiard  deeply  confidered  his  fubjed 
before  he  took  it  in  hand ;  and  whilll  engaged  upon  it,  was  not 
eafily  fatisfied.  He  would  frequently  alter,  re-touch,  lay  the 
pidlure  afide,  or  keep  it  on  the  eafel,  during  the  time  he  was 
employed  on  fomething  elfe,  the  better  to  confider  the  general 
effed: ;  fo  that  if  anything  ftruck  him,  he  might  improve  it. 
Even  this  did  not  always  fatisfy  him ;  and  when  a  pidture  came 
home  from  the  Exhibition,  he  would  often  touch  it  again. 

Nor  did  he  difdain  the  opinions  of  others,  when  they  were 
judicious.  I  have  feen  many  fragments  of  his  letters,  in  which  he 
fays,  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  alter,  or  to  do  fomething  to  a  work 
in  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  remarks  he  had  received  from  his 
friends,  or  from  the  individual  for  whom  he  was  painting  it.  Now 
and  then,  fuch  were  made  by  certain  would-be  critics,  whofe 
prefumption  was  more  apparent  than  their  judgment  in  venturing 
to  cenfure  the  works  of  fuch  a  man.  I  have  more  than  once  been 
not  a  little  amufed  by  finding  in  fome  of  the  letters  addrefled  to 
him,  criticifms  and  pieces  of  advice  of  this  defcription  :  one  tells 
him  that  his  angels  are  too  fubftantial ;  another  finds  fault  with  a 
blue  apron  ;  a  third  requires  more  freedom  and  lefs  ftiffnefs  in  the 
drapery ;  and  fomebody  elfe  wants  more  finifh ;  whilft  a  lady 
infifted  on  her  hufband  returning  upon  the  artift's  hands,  one  of  the 
very  fineft  of  his  works  (his  favourite  alfo),  becaufe  the  Diana 
which  formed  the  fubjed  of  it,  was  painted  without  petticoats.* 
All  this  Stothard  bore  with  a  moft  meek  and  patient  fpirit. 


*  The  Bovver  of  Diana,  Stothard  himfelf  way.     He  remarked,  that  it  had  Hood  the 

laid,  was  painted  \n"the  Venetian  manner,"  teft  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  had  im- 

and  that  the  Iketch  he   made,  before   he  proved  by  it.     "  For  my  part,"  (he  fays,  in 

executed  the  pifture,  was  done  in  the  fame  the  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benfon,) 
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He  had  very  little  opinion  of  works  on  painting  written  by 
perfons  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  pradical  part  of  the 
art  on  which  they  commented.  True  it  is,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
neceflary  every  one  who  wrote  on  fuch  fubjeds  fhould  be  a  firft-rate 
artift  ;  but  fo  deeply  was  he  convinced  the  ftudy  of  the  pradtical 
part  was  neceflary  to  the  writer,  as  it  not  only  cultivated  the  tafl:e, 
but  opened  the  eyes,  and  formed  the  judgment  for  works  of  the 
higheft  order  of  merit,  that  he  did  not  think  an^  one  fhould 
venture  to  write  on  painting  unlefs,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  could 
handle  the  pencil.  The  following  anecdote  will  illuftrate  his  feeling 
on  the  fubjedt : — 

He  was  invited  out  to  dine  with  a  friend,  in  order  to  meet  a 
great  amateur  and  collector  of  pidures.  At  dinner,  the  amateur 
talked  fo  critically,  learnedly,  and  fluently  upon  painting  and 
painters,  that  Stothard  fancied  he  was  feated  by  fo  great  a  critic  in 
ancient  and  modern  Art,  that  he  fliould  never  be  able  to  compete 
with  him  :  he  therefore  faid  little  or  nothing.  Prefently,  however, 
the  great  painter  found  that  the  critic  upon  Art,  when  a  fine 
pifture  was  put  before  him,  was  not  only  ignorant  of  its  real 
merits  ;  but  was  fo  wanting  in  taflie  and  difcrimination  that  he  did 
not  make  a  Angle  remark  applicable  to  the  fubjedl,  or  which 
evinced  either  knowledge  or  judgment. 

So  numerous  were  the  compofitions  of  Stothard,  that  they 
confift  of  more  than  ten   thousand   designs.     I  fliould  think  it 

"  I  think   there  is  a  crilpnefs,  a  freftinefs  painter  to  a  painter,  and  perhaps  imperti- 

about  it,  totally  oppofite  to  what  we  gene-  nently ;  if  fo,  you  muft  forgive  this  prating." 

rally  fee  in  modern  piftures,  which  appear,  The   Bower  of  Diana  was  painted  on  a 

frequently,  of  a  putty  texture  :   the  texture  red  ground,  laid  on  the  canvas  ;  the  lights 

of  this  my  eye  can  dwell  on  for  ever  with-  of  the  pi6hire  were  firft  painted,  and  then 

out  fatiety.     But  I  am  now  talking  like  a  glazed  over  with  colour. 
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impoflible  that  any  one  could  give  a  regular  lift  of  them,  as  the 
artift  could  not  do  To  himfelf.  His  whole  life  of  labour,  ftudy,  and 
induftry,  had  been  devoted  to  one  objed ;  and,  by  conftant 
practice,  he  had  gained  a  facility  of  execution  which,  in  his  early 
years,  he  could  not  have  anticipated.     Some  of  his  earlier  works 


are  now  fo  rare,  that  they  are  abfolutely  not  to  be  bought  (I  fpeak 
of  the  engravings  from  them),  and  of  many,  the  plates  were  worn 
out  by  the  frequency  of  the  impreftions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stothard's  youthful  ftudy  of  Raphael 
helped,  not  merely  to  form  his  tafte,  but  to  develope  his  own 
remarkable  powers,  and  to  make  him  what  he  was.  He  had 
imbibed  that  grace  or  myftery  of  fainting^  which  is  fo  tranfcendently 
beautiful  in  the  pidures  of  the  Italian  mafters.  This  they  owed 
to  the  Church,  the  principal  patron,  in  the  greateft  age  of  Art,  of 
architedture,  fculpture,  painting,  and  all  the  Fine  Arts.  The  refult 
of  this  patronage  may  be  feen  in  the  exquifite  purity,  in  the 
expreffion  of  angelic  fweetnefs,  which  altogether  rendered  the  works 
of  the  old  mafters,  of  Raphael  in  particular,  of  fomething  more 
than  earthly  character  ;  and  the  great  difference  between  the 
Englifti    and    the    Italian    fchool    of   hiftorical    painting,    is    more 
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marked,  perhaps,  in  this  than  in  any  other  feature.  The  Holy 
Families  of  Englifh  painters  are  human  beings ;  with  the  Italians 
they  are  only  human  forms  ;  having,  however,  diiFufed  into  them 
fomething  of  a  fuperhuman  fpirit.  In  the  latter  fchool,  there  is  alfo 
a  warmth  and  a  depth  of  colour  which  the  Englifh  too  frequently 


The  Fable  of  Narcissus,  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    Book  III.     JEn^raved  1807. 


negledt.  Indeed  that  pure  tafte  which  pervades  all  the  efforts  of 
Italian  Art,  extends  itfelf  even  to  fubjeds  that  are  of  claflic  mytho- 
logy, nay  to  thofe  of  an  Ovidian  charadler ;  for,  whilft  our  Britifh 
Venufes  are  but  Venufes,  and  have  in  them  more  of  beauty  than  of 
delicacy,  the  Italian  artifts,  educated  as  painters  for  the  Church, 
pofTefTed  that  refinement  of  feeling  which  enabled  them  to  blend 
two  moft  oppofite  things  into  a  perfe6l  harmony  with  each  other ; 
for  they  alone  knew  how  to  give  to  voluptuoufnefs  itfelf  an  air  of 
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modefty  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  called,  by  a  catachrefis,  the  Jedu£lion 
of  virtue. 

Stothard  was  a  great  mafter  in  this  refinement  of  feeling ;  all  his 
females  are  modeft,  and  nothing  can  be  more  airy  or  fylph-like 
than  his  girls,  or  more  fifcinating  than  his  women.  He  feems  to 
delight  in  the  lovely  and  the  graceful,  more  than  in  the  commanding 
and  the  dignified.  He  gives  us  a  hundred  Juliets  and  Rofalinds  to 
one  Conftance  or  Lady  Macbeth ;  and,  in  depifling  fuch  characters 
as  the  laft-named,  fo  pervading  is  his  love  for  all  that  is  feminine  in 
woman,  that  he  fcarcely  beftows  on  fuch  beings  that  energy, 
bordering  on  what  is  mafculine  in  its  development,  which  the  poet 
requires ;  for  we  cannot  fancy  either  a  Volumnia  or  a  Lady 
Macbeth,  even  in  their  phyfical  diftindions,  to  refemble  the 
ordinary  race  of  women,  whofe  chief  excellence  is,  as  Coleridge  has 
fo  well  remarked,  to  be  "  charadterlefs,"  having  no  ftrong  pafTions 
or  propenfities  to  lead  them  into  refolute  or  independent  adion  ; 
their  principal  moral  excellence  being  that  docility  of  mind  which 
yields  to  the  guidance  of  another,  and  holds  to  the  fupport  of  man, 
as  the  clinging  ivy  does  to  the  column  which  it  moft  adorns  with 
beauty  at  the  very  moment  It  receives  its  fuflaining  ftrength. 
Stothard's  powers  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  chivalrous  painter  of  the  fair  fex.  His  fportivenefs, 
— his  elegance, — his  tafte, — his  flight  yet  mafterly  pencilling,  fo 
delicate  in  little  indications,  fine  and  feeling  as  the  gentle  heart, — 
rendered  him  the  very  chronicler  of  youth,  and  beauty,  whofe 
evanefcent  charms  he  had  the  fpell  to  fix  and  to  record  in  all  their 
feftal  glory. 

The  only  prominent  fault  in  Stothard  was  now  and  then 
feen    in    mannerijm ;    and    this   was    more   efpecially    obferved   In 
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a  certain  indefcribable  caft  of  countenance,  which  he  depidled 
too  often  in  his  females.  Certainly  it  was  a  beautiful  peculiarity  ; 
but,  from  repetition,  it  became  mannerijm^  and  many  of  his 
female  heads,  with  their  large  eyes  and  peculiar  expreffion,  are 
as  impoffible  to  be  miftaken  for  individual  charader,  as  the  cat's 
head  form  and  features  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  who  unques- 
tionably beautified  and  rendered  human  the  feline  countenance,  in 
nine  out  of  ten,  in  the  faces  of  his  children. 

The  funfhine  brightnefs  and  warmth  of  Stothard's  mind 
gave  the  poetic  ftamp  to  all  his  compofitions.  He  never 
could  be  vulgar.  Rich  as  he  was  in  humour,  yet  it  was 
humour  of  the  moft  refined  fort, — that  which  is  allied  to  wit 
of  charadler  or  fimplicity  of  heart.  The  firft  is  feen  in  his 
FalftafFs ;  the  fecond  in  his  Sanchos.  He  never  could  be 
Dutch ;  he  never  could  have  painted  what  was  termed  a  Dutch 
Drollery y  in  which  the  humour  of  the  piece  is  principally 
produced  by  low-life  fun,  and  unfeemly  incident ;  he  never 
could  paint  man  when  man  degenerates  into  the  brute,  as 
Hogarth  did,  with  a  fidelity  that  borders  on  difguft,  in  his 
Modern  Midnight  Converfation.  Hogarth  not  only  made  us 
loathe,  but  ficken  at  the  very  fight  of  vice.  Stothard  never 
brought  any  vicious  images  before  us ;  he  led  us  through  the 
fairy  ground  of  the  pidlurefque  and  the  beautiful.  Hogarth 
fhowed  us  where  lay  the  bog  and  the  quagmire,  that  we  might  not 
be  lofl:  or  foiled  in  our  road.  Both,  therefore,  may  be  confidered 
as  moral  painters  ;  each  as  teachers  in  a  fchool  of  ethics,  though  of 
a  different  clafs. 

Stothard's  pidures  of  humble  (not  low)  life  were  very  charader- 
iftic, — his   landlords  and   publicans, — his    Chriflopher   Slys,  Tarn 
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O'Shanters, — and  his  Companions,  are  all  rich  in  humour :  but 
they  do  not  reprefent  bafe  fellows  that  would  fhock  a  gentlewoman : 
fhe  may  fmile,  but  will  not  blufh.  His  gipfies,  perhaps,  are  often 
too  like  ladies  mafquerading  as  gipfies ;  they  are  not  the  real 
fortune-tellers, — a  compound  of 
cunning  and  petty  larceny  :  but 
he  was,  as  a  painter,  ariftocratic ; 
he  could  condefcend  gracefully  to 
humble  or  rural  life;  but  he  could 
never  defcend  to  low  life.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  adlual  world 
around  him  was  comparatively 
fmall ;  and  the  principal  ufe  he 
made  of  it  was,  to  afiift  in  de- 
veloping and  giving  form  to  the 
conceptions  of  his  own  mind. 

Perhaps  Stothard  did  not  fuffi- 
ciently  attend  to  the  world  in 
which  he  moved ; — of  its  little- 
nefs,  in  little  and  ordinary  things, 


Widow  Weidman  inviting  Toby  to  take  tbe  mote  out 
of  her  eye. 


From  the  Novelist's  Magazine,  published  1781. 


he  had  fmall  comprehenfion, — of 

knavery,  trick,  and  manoeuvre,  he  had  not  the  flighteft  obfervation. 
Fortunate  was  it  for  him  that  his  purfuits  generally  led  him  to  have 
dealings  but  with  honourable  men  and  refpeiflable  publifhers  ;  elfe 
would  he  have  become  an  eafy  prey,  for  he  took  every  man's 
honefty  by  the  meafure  of  his  own  aflertions.  A  child  was  not  more 
guilelefs  than  he  was,  or  more  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the 
felfifhnefs  pradifed  by  half  mankind.  He  had  a  world  of  honour, 
worth,  and  beauty,  within  himfelf,  and  in  that  he  lived  and  moved. 
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I  am  perfuaded  that  his  very  fault  of  mannerifm,  in  fome  of  his 
paintings,  proceeded  from  this  habit  of  contemplating  beauty  in  the 
fun-lit  region  of  his  own  mind,  without  fufficiently  attending  to 
the  adual  world  about  him.  Hence  was  it,  that  whatever  he 
touched  he  made  it  his  own ;  and,  fometimes,  with  Stothard's  grace, 
it  had  Stothard's  faults. 

His  genius  was  unlimited  ;  it  embraced  every  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition, — every  fubjed  of  the  pencil, — landfcape,  portrait,  cities, 
archite6ture,  fea-pieces,  animals,  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  coftume, 
even  infedts, — all  were  familiar  to  the  great  historical  painter,  who 
could  make  even  facred  fubjefts,  as  well  as  our  own  Shakefpeare, 
become  more  familiar  to  the  mind, — who  could  rife  with  the 
fublimity  of  the  Bible  in  the  portraiture  of  prophets,  faints,  and 
angels, — who  could  embody  the  majefty  of  princes  and  the  heroifm 
of  warlike  chiefs, — who  could  give  to  love  its  tender  fportivenefs 
and  its  purple  wing, — to  beauty,  its  crown  and  flowers, — to  child- 
hood, its  fweetnefs,  and  its  fmiles,  and  tears,  — and  could  call  up 
fcenes  of  focial,  domeftic,  and  rural  life,  with  a  pathos  and  a  truth 
that  made  their  way  to  the  heart. 

The  drawings  of  this  great  mafl:er  have  long  been  confidered, 
both  by  artifts  and  colle6lors,  as  unique  in  their  kind.  The  fineft 
and  largeft  colledlion  that  I  have  ever  feen  is  in  the  poffeflion  of 
Stothard's  friend,  Rogers,  the  poet.  Not  very  long  ago,  I  was 
gratified  by  viewing  them  at  his  houfe,  in  St.  James's  Place,  the 
feat,  indeed,  of  the  Mufes,  of  genius,  clafTic  elegance,  and  taflie. 
To  look  on  the  drawings  of  Stothard,  and  to  hear  them  commented 
on  by  the  venerable  author  of  the  Pleafures  of  Memory,  is 
fomething  worth  remembering,  among  the  moft  pleafing  events  of 
focial    life.     To    the    honour   of  Rogers  be   It  fpoken,  he    ever 
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appreciated,  encouraged,  and  liberally  rewarded,  the  efforts  of 
Stothard's  pencil.  He  was  at  once  his  patron  and  his  affedionate 
and  familiar  friend  ;  and  to  this  day  that  amiable  poet  entertains 
his  admiration  of  Stothard,  with  an  enthuiiafm  that  is  unchilled  by 
time  and  unabated  by  habit.  Rogers  is  one  of  thofe  rare  fouls 
who  are  always  young ;  with  whom  time  and  even  decay  do  but 
injure  the  cafket,  but  cannot  touch  the  jewel  that  it  holds  within. 

Having  already  fpoken  at  large  refpeding  Stothard's  drawings, 
I  have  only  to  add  a  few  obfervations  on  his  pidlures  in  oil.  Thefe 
were  fo  various  (and  in  many  he  is  wholly  free  from  the  fault  of 
mannerifm),  that  it  is  ImpofTible  to  do  full  juftice  to  his  powers,  by 
the  fight  of  merely  one  picture.  Some  of  them,  however  beautifully 
compofed,  were  flight,  hafly,  and,  in  parts,  not  fufficiently  defined. 
Others,  on  the  contrary  (efpecially  thofe  painted  on  a  red  ground^ 
like  mofl  by  the  old  Venetian  maflers),  were  marked  by  a  depth 
and  ftrength  of  colour,  that  fully  equalled  Rubens,  and  gave  to 
feveral,  efpecially  thofe  on  panel,  an  air  of  antiquity.  Of  this  kind 
I  will  inflance  two  only  : — The  firft,  a  little  pidure  of  The  Death 
of  Thomas  a  Beckett.  It  breathed  the  very  fpirit  of  the  old 
mafters, — it  was  rich,  even  to  excefs,  in  colour ;  and  looked  at 
leafl  three  centuries  old.  Another,  The  Sleeping  Diana,  pofTefTes 
in  the  repofe  of  the  figure,  indefcribable  beauty.  It  is  not  one  of 
thofe  fleeping  figures  that  appear  like  ftatues  laid  at  full  length, — it 
is  a  creature  of  flefh  and  blood,  in  a  calm  and  breathing  reft.  The 
colour,  too,  is  fine ;  and  the  deep  blues  in  the  background,  with 
the  ruddy  and  glowing  effedls  of  an  evening  fun,  forcibly  remind 
one  of  Titian. 

Thofe  deep  blues  which  Londoners  think  unnatural  In  pidures, 
are  common  in  Italian  climates  ;     and  not  lefs  common   in   the 
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mountainous  diftridls  of  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland :  in 
level  countries  they  are  never  feen.  But  Stothard  had  vifited  the 
Lakes,  North  Wales,  and  Scotland ;  and  nothing,  in  thofe  lands, 
where  Nature  is  a  poet,  ftruck  him  fo  much  as  the  wondrous  and 
almofl:  magical  effedls  of  the  deep  aerial  blues.  He  faid  they  would 
change  in  an  inftant  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  making  it  a  new 
creation.  He  revelled  amid  fuch  effects  in  his  own  pidlures.  His 
Choice  of  Paris,  and  his  Triumph  of  Thetis  (which  I  have  the 
fatisfaftion  to  fay  are  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes),  are  not  lefs 
excellent  in  thefe  peculiarities  of  richnefs  and  of  depth,  though  they 
are  lefs  finifhed  than  many  of  his  other  works. 

Greatly  as  Stothard  admired  good  drawing,  and  beautifully  as  he 
drew,  yet  fometimes  he  was  himfelf  carelefs  in  this  refpecft ;  the 
negledt  too  frequently  arofe  from  his  not  having  time  to  finifh 
highly,  nor  to  devote  fo  much  of  it  as  he  could  wifh  to  the  more 
minute  parts  of  his  outline.  He  ufed,  with  regret,  to  compare  the 
condition  of  an  Englifh  hiftorical  painter,  with  one  of  the  old  Italian 
fchool.  The  latter,  were  he  really  fkilled  in  painting,  was  certain 
to  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  afforded  him  to  execute  a 
great  pidure.  Whilft  it  was  in  progrefs,  he  was  fupported  either 
by  his  prince,  or  by  one  of  the  nobility,  who  would  take  him  into 
his  palace,  give  him  fpacious  apartments,  and  caufe  him  to  be 
treated  with  all  honour.  He  had  not  one  worldly  care  to  diftrad 
him,  or  to  take  off  his  attention  from  his  work,  or  to  compel  him 
to  haften  over  it,  or  to  beftow  on  it  one  hour  lefs  than  he  defired. 
But  the  Englifh  painter,  left  folely  to  his  own  unaffifted  and 
precarious  exertions,  is  often  obliged  to  haften  through  one  fubjed 
to  fecure  employment  upon  another  for  bread,  and  lives  by  the 
number  of  the  works  he  executes,  inftead  of  by  their  individual 
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excellence,  as  works  of  Art.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  a  Stothard 
has  exceeded  in  number  the  produdlions  of  a  Raphael,  and  yet 
leaves  no  fingle  pidure  which  in  the  excellencies  that  are  the  refult 
of  time,  labour,  deep  ftudy,  magnitude,  and  finifh,  can  compete 
with  his  ? 

There  is  another  thing,  alfo,  in  which  the  Italian  fchool  had  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifh.  It  is  here  noticed,  with  no  intention 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  living  individual,  but  fimply  becaufe 
it  is  truth.  Young  artifts  of  the  prefent  day  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  young  men  of  poor  circumftances  and  ftation.  They  begin 
to  ftudy  for  painters  with  an  uneducated  mind.  Only  genius  of  the 
very  nobleft  order  can  hope  to  overcome  fuch  a  defect  as  this.  In 
Italy,  many  of  the  greateft  painters  were  learned  or  highly 
educated  men  ;  and  fo  neceftary  for  an  artift  did  Michael  Angelo 
deem  a  liberal  education,  that  he  faid,  "  No  one  but  a  gentleman 
fhould  ftudy  to  become  a  painter."  This  is  too  exclufive  ;  but  it 
ftiows  the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  and  that  he  thought  the 
purfuits  of  the  fcholar,  and  the  advantages  of  good  fociety,  were 
likely  to  enable  the  ftudent  to  achieve  far  greater  things  in  Art, 
than  can  be  hoped  for  by  the  painter  who  has  no  previous  ftores 
of  his  own  to  aflift  him  in  forming  his  tafte  and  refining  his 
feelings ;  and  who  is  ignorant  of  that  grace  fo  neceftary  in  poetic 
compofition,  which  is  beft  gained  and  preferved  by  aflbciating  with 
the  educated  and  the  polite,  either  in  the  domeftic  or  the  focial 
circle. 
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Stothard's  family — His  eldeft  fon,  Thomas  — His  melancholy  fate  —  His  I'econd  Ion, 
Charles— His  talents — Worth- And  death— His  children,  Henry,  Alfred,  Robert, 
and  Emma — The  kindnels  of  Stothard  to  young  (Indents  and  friends — Refpeft  paid 
to  him  by  his  brother  Academicians — Death  of  his  friend  Flaxman — And  his  wife — 
His  forrow  for  her  lols — His  health  fails — Laft  attempt  to  handle  the  pencil — His 
death  and  burial — His  character  as  a  man,  and  genius  as  a  painter — Sale  of  his 
works  after  his  death. 

I  HAVE  faid  fo  much  about  Stothard  and  his  works,  that  I  have  now 
but  to  clofe  thefe  flight  and  mifcellaneous  reminifcences  with  the 
mention  of  a  few  circumftances  of  a  moft  painfully  interefling 
nature  refpeding  his  family,  and  a  few  anecdotes  that  relate  to 
himfelf  more  as  a  man  than  as  a  painter. 

The  eldeft  fon,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  and  inherited  a  large 
portion  of  his  genius,  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  gifted,  noble,  and 
fpirited  lad  ;  one  of  thofe  boys  of  whom  we  naturally  augur  great 
things.  His  hiftorical  defigns  and  drawings  feemed  to  come 
without  effort.  For  fo  young  a  perfon,  his  father  confidered  them 
very  extraordinary.  They  were  moftly  battle  pieces,  or  relating  to 
war ;  and  fo  decided  was  the  turn  of  his  mind,  that  he  faid  he 
fhould  never  be  happy  unlefs  he  might  be  fuffered  to  go  into  the 
army,  for  he  longed  to  tread  the  paths  of  military  honour.  All 
his  childifh  play,  even  from  his  infancy,  had  been  about  foldiers 
and  battles ;  and  when  he  heard  of  any  gallant  adion,  his  counte- 
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nance  would  light  up  and  glow  at  the  relation — and  the  youth  who 
felt  thus,  and  who  could  fo  give  graphic  life  to  his  feelings,  had  not 
attained  his  thirteenth  year  !  He  was,  I  have  heard  his  father  fay, 
of  a  fine  perfon,  of  a  frank  and  manly  countenance,  good-natured 
in  the  extreme,  but  of  a  fiery  fpirit — ever  in  adion,  and  yet  full  of 
thought.  Alas  !  he  was  cut  off",  not  by  the  common  cafualties  of 
difeafe,  that  fometimes  wither  youth  in  the  blofibm,  but  by  a  death 
as  violent  as  it  was  fudden,  and  by  the  very  means  fo  deftrudive  in 
modern  war — he  was  accidentally  fhot  dead  on  the  fpot ! 

His  afllidled  mother,  who  never  recovered  the  fhock  of  his 
death,  ufed  to  relate  fome  circumftances  refpeding  this  difaftrous 
event,  that  muft  not  be  omitted  ;  and  to  thefe  Mr.  Alfred 
Stothard  has  recently  added  other  particulars  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
I  begin,  therefore,  with  a  remarkable  incident,  which  the  latter 
aflured  me  occurred  not  very  long  before  his  poor  brother 
Thomas  died. 

One  night,  fome  weeks  previous  to  that  melancholy  event, 
Thomas  retired,  at  his  ufual  hour,  early  to  reft.  He  flept  in  an 
attic  of  the  houfe  in  Newman  Street.  How  long  he  had  been  in 
bed,  I  do  not  know ;  but  both  his  parents,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
fervants,  were  fuddenly  and  greatly  alarmed  by  hearing  the  moft 
violent  fhrieks  proceeding  from  Thomas's  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stothard — indeed,  all  in  the  houfe  who  heard  them — rufhed  to  his 
apartment,  when  they  found  the  poor  boy  fitting  up  in  bed,  pale 
as  death,  and  in  an  agony  of  fear.  His  father,  his  mother,  both 
inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  if  anything  had  happened 
to  him. 

As  foon  as  he  could  fpeak,  he  told  them,  with  a  mingled 
expreflion  of  fear  and  awe,  that  fomething  had  indeed  happened  to 
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him ;  he  had  feen  a  vifion,  full  of  terror,  in  his  fleep.  A  man, 
habited  as  a  watchman,  had  appeared  to  him,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
white  flag,  on  the  corner  of  which  was  a  fmall  fpot  of  blood. 
The  man  then  waved  the  flag  over  his  head,  until,  as  he  kept 
waving  it  to  and  fro,  the  fmall  fpot  fpread  itfelf  out,  and  fo 
increafed  that  the  whole  of  the  white  flag  at  length  became  covered 
with  blood.  He  felt  great  terror,  and,  calling  out  for  help, 
awoke.  This  dream  made  the  deepefl:  impreflion  on  the  boy. 
He,  in  fome  meafure,  recorded  it,  by  the  next  day  writing,  with 
his  own  hand,  in  red  chalky  on  the  whitewaflied  wall,  by  the  fide  of 
his  bed,  "And  your  young  men  fhall  fee  vifions,  and  your  old  men 
fliall  dream  dreams."  From  that  time  the  little  room  which  he 
had  fo  marked,  was  called  in  the  family,  "the  dreaming  room;" 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard  tells  me,  that  fo  long  as  his  father  lived, 
the  writing  on  the  wall  was  never  fuffered  to  be  effaced.  The  boy, 
I  believe,  faid  little  more  about  his  dream,  but  moft  likely  he 
looked  upon  it  as  premonitory ;  fince,  from  that  night  of  terror, 
to  the  day  of  his  death  (about  three  months  after),  no  circumftance 
could  for  a  moment  induce  him  to  forego  the  moft  conftant  and 
earneft  attendance  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  In  the  neighbour- 
hood. All  this  in  a  boy,  not  thirteen  years  old,  was  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  infenfible  indeed  to  all  impreffions,  all  convidions, 
conne6led  with  the  great  myfteries  and  mercies  of  the  Almighty, 
muft  that  mind  be  which  does  not  fee  in  it  a  manifeft  ad  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  warn,  indeed,  not  merely  the  poor  boy,  fo 
foon  fnatched  ofi^,  but  the  unthinking,  the  carelefs,  and  the 
fceptical. 

But  there  was  a  more  awful,  a  yet  more  myfterious  circumftance, 
conneded  with  the  boy's  death,  which  the  afliidled  mother  ufed  to 
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relate,  and  to  which  Alfred  Stothard,  on  reading  my  firft  account 
of  it,  added  fome  few  particulars  previoufly  unknown  to  me,  as  he 
had  derived  them  from  his  parents.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of 
it.  It  might  have  been  the  effed:  of  a  decepio  vijus^  produced  by  a 
ftrong  and  anxious  imagination ;  or  it  might  have  been  a  warning 
more  than  natural.  It  is  not,  however,  my  place  to  decide  what  it 
was,  but  fimply  to  relate  thofe  particulars  which  fo  deeply  imprefled 
the  mind  of  one,  whofe  veracity  was  never  queftioned  in  the  relation 
of  them. 

On  the  day  the  fatal  accident  occurred,  the  boy,  in  a  very  lively 
mood,  came  to  his  father,  and  afked  him  to  give  him  fome  money, 
with  permiffion  to  go  out  and  buy  a  bird.  His  requefl  was 
granted,  and  he  left  the  houfe.  As  it  afterwards  appeared,  in  his 
way  to  make  the  purchafe,  he  called  on  a  favourite  fchoolfellow,  to 
aik  him  to  go  with  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stothard  that  afternoon  propofed,  what  they 
often  did  in  the  fummer  months,  to  take  a  walk  together  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  in  one  of  the  parks.  They  went,  therefore, 
to  their  fleeping-room  to  make  fome  change  of  drefs.  Mrs.  Sto- 
thard had  defired  a  fervant  to  air  a  gown,  and  to  bring  it 
up  to  her  room.  The  fervant  had  negleded  this  laft  part  of 
the  order.  Mr.  Stothard  was  {landing  before  a  glafs,  with 
his  back  towards  Mrs.  Stothard,  when  fhe  fuddenly  exclaimed 
(as  if  addreffing  her  fon),  "Tom,  what  do  you  do  here? 
But  as  you  are  here,  go  down  and  tell  the  fervant  to  bring  up 
my  gown." 

Mr.  Stothard,  knowing  that  his  fon  was  out  by  his  permiffion, 
faid,  with  extreme  furprife,  "  What  do  you  mean  .^  Tom  cannot  be 
here;  he  is  gone  out  to  buy  a  bird." 
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"  I  faw  him  but  this  inftant,  (landing  by  the  fide  of  the  bed 
yonder/'  replied  Mrs.  Stothard ;  and  a  cold  chill  ran  through  her 
hufband's  veins,  as  fhe  added,  that  when  fhe  fpoke  to  him,  he 
moved  ftrangely,  feemed  to  ftoop  down,  and  fhe  faw  him  no  more. 
She  was  greatly  agitated,  yet  retained  a  perfed:  polTeflion  of  her 
fenfes ;  but  almoft  began  to  doubt  their  evidence,  when  fhe  heard  a 
knock  at  the  houfe-door.  On  eagerly  inquiring  who  it  might 
be ;  the  fervant  told  her  that  two  ftrangers  were  below,  afking 
for  Mr.  Stothard.  She  rufhed  down  the  flairs,  and  wanted  to 
know  their  bufinefs.  They  would  tell  her  nothing,  but  perfifled 
in  their  defire  to  fee  her  hufband.  He  at  length  appeared.  They 
requefled  to  fpeak  with  him  alone.  "It  is  about  Tom,"  faid 
Mrs.  Stothard,  in  the  greateft  perturbation  of  mind.  Mr.  Stothard 
and  the  gentlemen  went  into  a  front  parlour.  The  door  was  fhut. 
The  anxious  mother  could  not  reftrain  the  feelings  of  agonifed 
curiofity  that  pofTeiTed  her;  fhe  liflened  at  the  door,  and  heard 
that  her  fon  Thomas  was  fhot  dead  by  a  fchoolfellow,  who  was 
accidentally  handling  a  gun,  and  who,  not  knowing  it  to  be 
loaded,  aimed  it  at  the  unhappy  boy,  when  they  were  about  going 
out  together. 

Deeply  as  Stothard  felt  this  fudden  flroke  of  calamity,  he 
neverthelefs  fupported  it  in  a  manner  that  was  fuited  to  the 
philofophical  character  of  his  mind.  He  felt  deeply  indeed,  but 
he  bore  his  feelings  filently ;  not  thinking  it  proper  to  diflurb 
others  with  his  forrows  :  for  he  was  not,  he  thought,  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  complain  that  he  was  not  fpared  his  fhare  of  thofe 
accidents  and  trials,  allotted  to  fo  many  who  he  confidered  were 
more  worthy  than  himfelf. 

Of  his  fecond  mofl  gifted  and  amiable  fon,  Charles,  the  fate  was 
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no  lefs  calamitous,  no  lefs  fudden  ;  for  he  alfo  perifhed  by  an 
accident,  being  killed  on  the  fpot  by  a  fall  from  a  ladder  whilft 
engaged  in  his  profeffional  purfuits — making  a  drawing  of  the 
founder  from  fome  ancient  ftained  glafs,  in  the  eaft  window  of  the 
church  of  Beer  Ferrers,  Devon.     But  the  circumftances  attending 
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his  death  are  already  fo  well  known,  and  have  been  fo  fully 
detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  fife,  which  were  written  by  myfelf, 
and  publifhed  many  years  ago,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  here  again 
to  enter  at  large  on  the  diftrefling  particulars.  To  his  father, 
to  myfelf  (but  one  month  before  the  birth  of  a  dear  and  only 
child),  and  to  all  his  family  and  connexions,  the  fhock  was 
truly  great. 
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Never  can  I  forget  the  evening,  when  the  venerable  father  came 
to  the  houfe  of  my  parents,  with  whom  I  was  refiding,  to  commu- 
nicate the  dreadful  news,  which  he  had  received  only  an  hour  or 
two  before.  It  had  been  broken  to  him  by  Mr.  Jackfon,  the 
portrait-painter,  upon  whom  Mr.  Rivington,  the  publifher,  had 
waited  with  the  letter  that  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  London. 
Mr.  Naylor,  an  old  and  worthy  friend  of  Stothard,  came  with  him 
— he  needed  fupport  at  fuch  a  moment.  Such  a  fcene  of  forrow 
as  was  then  witnefled  by  that  friend,  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot 
be  defcribed  in  all  its  bitternefs.  Thofe  only  who  have  experienced 
the  horror,  the  blight  that  the  fudden  death  of  one  beloved  cafts 
on  the  foul  of  the  furvivor,  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
fuffering. 

Stothard  was  pale  and  agitated ;  he  fat  down  and  burft  into 
tears — and  faid  fomething  in  a  low,  broken  voice  apart  to  my 
mother ;  but  I  did  not  hear  more  than  that  his  fon  Charles  was  ill. 
In  that  brief  fpace,  my  dear  mother,  quick  of  ear  and  of  feeling, 
where  her  child's  life  and  happinefs  were  concerned,  had  heard  all, 
and  implored  the  bereaved  father,  not  fuddenly  to  burft  on  me  the 
knowledge,  that  he  was  fo  bereaved, — that  I  was  fo  bereaved.  The 
full  extent  of  the  calamity  was,  therefore,  for  fome  hours  concealed 
from  me.  I  knew  only  that  an  accident  by  a  fall  from  a  height 
had  happened,  that  it  was  of  a  moft  alarming  kind ;  but  I  knew 
not  that  death  had  deftroyed  all  hope  in  this  world. 

Even  in  thofe  trying  moments,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  own 
forrows,  the  father  of  my  loft  and  beloved  huft^and,  endeavoured 
to  control  his  own  feelings,  that  he  might  not  aggravate  my 
fufferings  by  the  fight  of  his.  He  took  an  almoft  fpeechlefs 
leave  of  us. 


^_^^_^_ ^ ^^^^^^s&ii^ 
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Some  hours  after,  my  own  lamented  brother  (the  late  Alfred 
Kempe)  came  to  me  ;  a  friend  having  gone  to  him  without  a 
moment's  delay,  to  bring  him  up  from  Bromley,  in  Kent,  as  foon 
as  the  fatal  news  was  known.  After  this  moft  diftreffing  interview 
with  his  fifter,  he  haftened  to  fee  Stothard  before  he  left  town  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  dear  fon.  It  was  paft  midnight  when  he 
reached  Newman  Street. 

I  remember  once  hearing  my  brother  fay,  when  reverting  to  the 
tragical  incidents  of  that  night,  he  was  never  more  furprifed  than 
by  that  meeting.  For  whilft,  at  fome  moments  the  aged  and 
affli(5ted  father  feemed  overwhelmed  by  the  fuddennefs  of  the 
fhock,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  lofs ;  yet  even  then,  he  endea- 
voured to  control  his  feelings,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  to 
what  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  wants  of  a  friend,  who  had  come  up 
diredlly  from  Kent,  to  fympathife  with  him  ;  and  if  it  were 
poflible,  at  fuch  a  time,  to  afford  him  the  confolations  of  friend- 
fhip.  My  brother  added,  that  he  had  never  before  been  fo  ftruck 
with  the  greatnefs  of  Stothard's  charadler :  fo  much  deep  feeling, 
yet  fo  much  felf-command.  His  words  were — "  He  was  kind, 
even  polite  in  the  midft  of  the  bittereft  fufferings ;  I  never  faw 
fuch  a  man ;  it  is  impoflible  to  do  other  than  reverence  him." 

The  unhappy  father  left  town  the  next  day  for  Beer  Ferrers, 
in  order  to  have  the  melancholy  confolation  (for  fuch  he  deemed 
it)  of  attending  the  funeral  of  his  fon.  He  was  accompanied  by 
that  fon's  moft  faithful  and  cherifhed  friend,  William  Henry 
Brooke,  the  artift.* 

*  Mr.  Brooke  is  ftill  living  ;  and  never  fee  him  more,  yet  I  cannot  refift  the 
although,  from  diftance  and  the  circum-  defire  I  feel  here  to  bear  teftimony  to  the 
fiances  of  life,  it  is  moft  probable  I  fliall      high  efteem  and   regard  in  which   he  was 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  fad  journey,  Stothard 
wrote  to  my  father,  but  he  could  not  fummon  refolution  enough 
to  write  to  me.  The  letter  was  fhort,  calmly  expreffed,  but  full 
of  deep  feeling.  He  ftated  that  the  fatal  blow  had  been  received 
on  the  left  temple,  above  the  eye,  and  had  left  the  marks  of  a 
violent  death.  It  feemed  to  give  him  comfort,  when  he  found 
that  every  refpedl  had  been  paid  to,  and  care  taken  of  his  fon, 
both  before  and  after  his.  fad  fate.  Brooke,  painful  as  it  was, 
determined  once  more  to  look  on  the  countenance  of  the  friend 
who  had  been  fo  dear  to  him.  He  did  fo.  But  on  Stothard 
being  afked  if  he  wifhed  to  fee  his  fon  before  the  coffin  clofed  for 
ever  on  his  remains,  refolutely  refufed.  "  No,"  he  faid ;  "  I  wifh 
to  preferve  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  him,  as  I  laft  faw  him  in 
health  and  life,  and  not  as  he  now  lies.  I  would  not  wifh  fo  to 
recall  him  to  my  mind." 

The  laft  mournful  duty  over,  Stothard  and  his  friend  returned 
to  town  :  he  came  immediately  to  my  father's.  The  recolleftion 
of  that  meeting  is  facred  to  my  heart.  His  humanity,  his 
tendernefs — the  delicacy  with  which  he  forebore  to  touch  on  the 
leaft  point  that  he  feared  would  increafe  my  afflidion — would 
alone  have  been  fufficient  to  endear  him  to  me,  had  I  never  loved 
or  venerated  him  before.  Kindnefs  and  fympathy  infpired  all  he 
did.  On  the  birth  of  my  child  (one  month  after  her  father's 
death),  as  foon  as  I  could  fee  him,  he  came  again.     He  looked  on 

held,  not  only  by  the  fon  but  by  the  father,  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  higher  branch 

Stothard    confidered   that    Brooke,   as  an  of  the  art  for  which  Nature  had  defigned 

artift,  poflefTed  great  genius  ;  his  imagina-  him.     And  whilft  he  thus  praifed  the  artift, 

tion  was  vivid,  and  his  feeling  ftrong.     He  he   no   lefs   eftimated  the   warmth   of  his 

lamentedjthatwithfuch  uncommon  powers,  heart,   and   his    conftant    and    afFe6tionate 

Brooke    could   not  devote    himfelf   more  friendship  for  his  fon  Charles. 
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his  little  grand-daughter  with  great  intereft  ;  fhe  was  a  beautiful 
infant,  and  that  gave  him  pleafure.  He  propofed  to  make  a 
drawing  of  her  for  me,  but  unfortunately  delayed  his  purpofe, 
hoping  that  when  ihe  became  a  little  older  fhe  would  be  more 
eafily  kept  ftill  for  him  to  fketch  her.  Deeply  did  his  kind  heart 
regret  the  delay,  when  it  pleafed  Almighty  God  to  take  her  to 
Himfelf,  after  only  a  few  hours'  illnefs,  at  the  age  of  feven 
months.  Afflidion  thus  followed  afflidion ;  but  it  was  not  all. 
Weakened  in  mind  as  well  as  body  by  fuch  fudden  and  continued 
calamities,  and  from  an  unreftrained  indulgence  in  tears  after  my 
beloved  infant's  death,  fo  fevere  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes  came 
on,  that  for  a  long  period  fome  apprehenfions  were  entertained  for 
my  fight.  Through  all  thefe  feveral  and  bitter  trials  and  afflidions, 
the  kindnefs  of  my  hufband's  father,  like  that  of  my  own  dear 
parents,  was  unwearied.  It  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  thus  much 
to  fpeak  about  myfelf ;  but  it  mufl,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  the 
reader,  that  unlefs  I  did  fo  in  this  inflance,  it  would  be  impofTible 
to  fhow  fully  the  heart  of  Stothard,  or  to  exprefs  my  own  grateful 
affecflion  for  his  memory. 

The  lofs  of  his  fon  was,  if  pofTible,  aggravated  by  the  deprivation 
taking  place  at  the  very  time  the  talents  of  poor  Charles,  as  an 
antiquary  and  an  artifl,  were  beginning  to  be  known  and  eftimated 
as  they  deferved  to  be  in  the  world  of  Art  and  Letters ;  and  when 
the  faireft  profpedls  were  opening  upon  him.  The  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  more  efpecially  his  brother,  the  late  Lord  Molyneux 
Howard,  were  his  friends  and  patrons.  Had  Charles  lived,  there 
is  no  queftion  he  would  have  been  appointed  (on  a  vacancy)  as  a 
herald  in  the  College  of  Arms ;  and  a  vacancy  did  adlually  occur 
only  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  his  death. 
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Charles  was  an  exquifite  draftfrnan  (he  was  hiftorical  draftfman 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries) ;  and,  when  only  twenty-two  years 
old,  painted  a  good  hiftorical  pi6lure  ftill  in  my  pofTeffion — The 
Death  of  Richard  the  Second.  But  he  is  principally  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  that  beautiful  graphic  work,  The  Monu- 
mental Effigies  of  Great  Britain.  Both  the  conception  and  plan 
of  the  work  were  truly  original ;  the  labour  of  it  almoft  incredible 
— the  few  years  he  was  fpared,  confidered.  He  read,  ftudied  for 
it,  with  all  diligence ;  travelled  to  almoft  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  make  drawings  for  it ;  etched  every  plate  himfelf  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  it ;  and  wrote  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  letter-prefs 
which  appeared  before  his  death.*  The  late  Sir  George  Naylor, 
of  the  Heralds',  repeatedly  urged  Charles  to  prefent  the  work  in 
-perjon  to  the  Prince  Regent  (it  was  dedicated  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs);  but  he  faid,  "No;  he  would  not  then  do  fo ;  he  would 
wait  till  he  was  appointed  to  the  College  of  Arms ;  and  then  he 
felt  that  he  ftiould  be  the  firft  Herald  who  had  ever  prefented  fuch 
a  national  work  to  the  Sovereign  Prince." 

Stothard  had  three  other  fons.  Henry  (next  to  Charles  in 
birth)  was  brought  up  under  Flaxman,  as  a  fculptor.  But  though 
he  remained  with  him  for  many  years,  his  health,  which  had 
fuffered  from  long  and  fevere  illnefs,  rendered  it  impoffible  that  he 
could  fufficiently  apply  himfelf,  fo  as  to  follow  fculpture  as  a 
profeftion.  For  fome  time  he  taught  drawing  in  the  higher 
branch  of  the  art,  and  pofTeffed  fine  tafte  and  accurate  judgment, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  old  mafters  that  was  creditable  to  the  name 
he  bore.     In  private  life  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  and  refpeded. 

*  My  dear  and  lamented  brother,  Alfred  J.  Kempe,  F.S.A.,  finifhed  the  letter-prefs 
on  his  friend  Charles's  deceafe. 
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He  was  of  a  feeling  and  moft  fympathifing  difpofition  ;  the  kind- 
nefs  of  his  heart  was  only  equalled  by  the  childlike  fimplicity  of 
his  nature.  Indeed  great  was  the  worth  of  his  general  charadler. 
The  paralytic  afFedlion,  which  had  feized  him  early,  at  length 
prevented  all  exertion ;  and  he  died,  univerfally  efteemed  and 
regretted,  a  member  of  the  Charter  Houfe.  His  admiflion  to  that 
charity  for  decayed  gentlemen  was  given  to  him  by  the  good 
Queen  Adelaide. 

The  next  fon,  Alfred  Jofeph,  is  ftill  living — a  very  fine  artift  in 
the  branch  he  has  chofen  to  purfue,  that  of  a  medallift.  His 
works  are  remarkable  for  their  bold  relief,  and  the  tafte,  fidelity, 
and  beauty  of  their  execution.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  pro- 
duced the  finefl:  medal  that  has  yet  been  feen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
after  the  buft  by  Chantrey.  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard  was  appointed 
Medallift  to  the  King,  George  the  Fourth,  of  whofe  head  he 
executed  a  beautiful  medal.  Thofe  of  Canning,  Byron,  &c.,  were 
alfo  from  his  hand. 

The  third  fon,  Robert  (who  in  per  fon  bears  a  marked  refem- 
blance  to  his  father),  pofiefTes  likewife  a  very  great  fhare  of  the 
family  abilities  for  the  Fine  Arts.  His  drawings  from  fubjedls  of 
antiquity  are  chafte,  tafteful,  and  accurate — very  much  in  the 
ftyle  of  his  late  brother  Charles,  whom  he  fucceeded  as  hlftorlcal 
draftfman  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  but  he  fome  time  after, 
I  believe,  refigned  the  appointment. 

Emma,  Mr.  Stothard's  only  daughter,  pofiefied  a  mind  cultivated 
by  reading.  She  never  purfued  any  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  except 
mufic ;  and  fhe  fang  with  great  feeling.  She  was  a  favourite  com- 
panion of  her  father,  and  for  many  years  watched  over  him  with 
affedionate  care. 
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Stothard  was  a  moft  true  friend ;  always  kind,  gentle,  and 
fincere.  He  was  no  courtier,  but  he  difliked  rough  manners,  and 
dogged  opinions  ;  and  thought,  with  Johnfon,  "  that  honefty  is 
not  greater  where  elegance  is  lefs."  To  the  young  who  were 
engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  Art  he  was  good-natured  and  encouraging; 
ever  aiding  them  with  his  advice  (I  fpeak  it  with  a  thankful 
recolledlion  of  his  kindnefs  in  my  own  early  purfuits)  ;  and  of  this 
we  have  inftances  in  refpecfl  to  Mifs  Johnes  and  Mifs  Georgiana 
Markham.  Indeed,  he  became  fincerely  attached  in  friendfliip  to 
his  young  pupils.  Stothard  thought  that  being  able  to  draw,  fo 
opened  the  eyes  to  the  full  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
works  both  of  Nature  and  Art,  that  he  wifhed  every  educated 
perfon  to  acquire  the  power.  He  faid,  "  Everybody  who  can  learn 
to  write,  can  learn  to  draw  ;  to  be  a  great  artifl:  is  quite  a  different 
thing." 

An  inftance  of  his  exceeding  good  nature  (though  in  relating  it 
I  am  obliged  to  ftate  a  circumftance  conneded  with  myfelf  and  my 
lamented  hufband,  his  fon  Charles),  may  here  be  told  :  I  fhould 
be  wanting  in  gratitude  to  fupprefs  it.  Many  years  ago,  on  our 
return  from  Normandy  and  Brittany,  I  was  advifed  by  friends 
(Stothard  among  the  number),  to  publifh  the  letters  which  I  had 
addreffed  to  my  beloved  mother,  during  our  journey,  and  which  he 
often  read  over  with  her,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  came  to  hand. 
Meffrs.  Longman  and  Rees  undertook  the  publication,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  we  were  to  execute  a  feries  of  drawings  from  the 
fketches  of  fcenery,  buildings,  figures,  &c.,  which  we  had  made 
during  our  tour.  They  were  all  to  be  of  a  fimilar  fize,  in  order  to 
fuit  a  quarto  volume.  Thofe  who  copy  from  Nature  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  give  in  the  drawing  the  freedom  and  fpirit  of  the 
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fketch.  Whilft  thus  I  was  engaged  with  the  fubje6t,  the  Altar 
of  St.  Laurent,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  D'Eu,  and  having 
made  fome  progrefs  with  the  architedure,  I  could  not  pleafe  myfelf 
in  putting  in  the  figures.  With  the  utmoft  good  nature,  Stothard 
offered  to  undertake  it,  and  did  it  with  the  fame  care  as  if  working 
on  one  of  his  own  drawings.  But  if  I  felt  furprifed  by  his 
condefcending  kindnefs  in  this  inftance,  I  was  ftill  more  fo  when 
he  defired  that  all  our  fketches  of  figures,  Bretons,  Norman 
peafants,  &c.,  fhould  be  fent  to  him,  and  that  he  would  group  and 
make  from  them  three  drawings  for  my  work :  thefe  he  did  in  the 
moft  beautiful  manner,  preferving  the  character,  and  yet  giving  a 
grace  to  the  very  Bretons,  though  in  themfelves  the  moft  uncouth 
of  all  the  Continental  peafantry.  At  the  time  he  did  thefe  kind 
acts,  he  was  fully  engaged  by  commiffions  for  pidlures,  and  defigns 
for  the  bookfellers ;  and  for  many  years  he  had  not  made  the 
fmalleft  fketch  under  five  guineas,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a 
hundred,  fifty,  or  eighty  guineas,  for  oil  pictures  of  a  very 
moderate  fize  and  finifh  :  the  value  of  his  time  and  talent,  therefore, 
was  great. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  to  ftrangers,  or  to  thofe 
who  did  not  aflimilate  with  him  in  feeling,  he  feemed  referved, 
yet  all  who  knew  him  well,  loved  and  efteemed  him.  I  remem- 
ber on  firft  becoming  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  George 
Cooke,  the  celebrated  engraver,  and  a  truly  amiable  man,  whilft 
fpeaking  with  admiration  of  Stothard's  works,  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  enthufiafm  in  his  charader,  interrupted 
me,  exclaiming — "  Oh  !  do  not  talk  about  his  works  ;  though 
he  's  a  wonderful  painter ;  it  is  the  man,  the  man  that  is  fo  to 
be  admired  and  revered." 
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Stothard's  known  ftri6lnefs  of  principle  gave  great  weight  to  his 
chara6ler.  The  following  is  an  inftance  how  ftridl  he  was  in  regard 
to  himfelf  even  in  a  matter  where  his  profeffional  reputation  was 
concerned.  There  is  always  a  day  fixed  for  fending  pidures 
intended  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1829, 
Stothard  forgot  the  day,  and  fent  none.  So  confcientious  was 
he,  that  although,  as  an  old  academician,  the  librarian,  and  fo 
far  advanced  in  age,  any  indulgence  he  might  require  would 
have  been  granted  to  him — yet  he  would  not  afk  permiflion  to 
fend  in  a  picture  after  the  proper  time  ;  faying  he  would  not  feek 
a  favour  which  could  not  be  extended  to  others. 

Once  a  year  there  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  On  one  of  thefe  occafions,  the  weather  being 
exceedingly  cold,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  prefident,  faid,  from 
the  chair,  —  "Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  put  your  hats  on." 
Stothard,  then  aged  and  infirm,  had  left  his  in  the  ante-room. 
Sir  Thomas,  hearing  this,  faid,  "  Gentlemen,  which  of  you  will 
fetch  Mr.  Stothard's  hat  ? "  Inftantly  there  was  a  rufh  of  the 
members  to  fhow  this  little  kind  attention  to  their  venerable 
brother ;  and  the  one  who  brought  the  hat  to  him,  was  Shee, 
afterwards  Sir  Martin,  and  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

At  length  came  to  Stothard  that  time  which,  fooner  or  later, 
comes  to  all ;  that  lafl:  fcene  which  ends  this  "  fl:range  eventful 
hiftory  "  of  human  life, — when  the  higheft  in  honour,  the  moft 
gifted  in  genius,  even  as  the  moft  obfcure  and  leaft  endowed  among 
the  fons  of  earth,  muft  yield  up  his  fpirit  to  Him  who  gave  it ;  all 
worldly  things  being  then  as  nothing,  fave  the  ufe  to  which  they 
have  been  applied.  Then  the  hope  of  God's  mercy,  and  the 
atonement  of  a  blefled  Redeemer,  can  alone  fuftain  the  trembling 
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and  departing  foul,  to  meet  the  righteous  Judge,  who  is  no 
refpedter  of  perfons  :  in  whofe  fight  he  who  has  given  but  a  cup 
of  cold  water  in  charity ;  who  has  achieved  neither  wealth 
nor  fame,  and  has  known  nothing  more  than  to  walk  humbly  with 
his  God ;  is  more  dear  to  Him  than  the  higheft  and  moft  gifted, 
wanting  in  fuch  obedience. 

That  Stothard  was  a  good  man,  and  pra6lifed  every  moral 
virtue,  is  known  to  all  who  knew  him  well.  What  were  his 
peculiar  religious  principles  I  know  not,  and  therefore  have  faid 
little  on  the  fubje(5l.  In  an  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  conftant 
and  zealous  attendant  at  a  place  of  worfhip  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road ;  probably  Whitfield's,  where  Bacon  the  fculptor  was  fo 
regularly  (ttw.  But  whether,  at  a  later  period,  Stothard  had  any 
peculiar  views,  fuch  as  Milton  had  adopted,  about  focial  worfiiip, 
I  know  not ;  but  it  was  remarked  by  his  friends,  and  with  regret, 
that  he  feldom  or  never  attended  public  fervice.  Yet  whatever 
were  his  religious  views,  they  muft  have  been  fincere,  as  he  was 
fincerity  itfelf ;  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  his  heart  was  apparent 
in  all  he  faid  and  in  all  he  did.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  feelings 
which  bore  fuch  fruits,  fprang  from  the  only  fure  foundation  of  all 
good — Religion. 

Greatly  was  Stothard  tried  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  He 
made  his  way,  in  youth,  from  comparative  poverty,  obfcurity,  and 
daily  toil,  in  an  uncongenial  employment,  to  independence,  honour, 
and  diftindlion.  And  all  this  was  achieved  by  fevere  ftudy,  and  an 
indufi:ry  that  never  flagged,  and  which  eventually  enabled  him  to 
bring  to  fuch  perfedlion  thofe  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he 
was  endowed. 

The  death  of  his  eldefl:  and  promifing  fon,  Thomas,  was  a  fad 
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trial  to  the  heart  of  fuch  a  father ;  that  of  his  fecond  fon,  Charles, 
was  no  lefs  fo,  and  for  him  he  mourned  doubly — for  one  dear  to 
him  in  affedion,  and  in  whom  he  felt  a  pride  for  the  honour 
which,  by  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  he,  at  fo  early  a  period  of  his 
career,  added  to  his  name ;  and  it  was  no  longer  than  the  year 
following  this  heavy  afflidlion,  when  his  third  fon,  Henry,  was 
ftruck  with  that  paralyfis  which  ever  after  difabled  him  for  any 
regular  purfuit.  The  death  of  his  old  and  valued  friend,  Flaxman, 
was  alfo  a  great  grief  to  him ;  it  followed  clofe  upon  that  of  his 
wife,  and  made  another  blank  in  his  exiftence.  The  health  of 
Mrs.  Stothard  had  long  been  fhaken ;  and,  during  the  laft  three 
years  before  fhe  died,  fhe  was  confined  entirely  to  her  room.  At 
length,  in  the  fpring  of  1825,  fhe  was  releafed  by  death  from  a 
melancholy  ftate  of  fuffering.  She  was  an  Anabaptift,  as  is  already 
mentioned ;  her  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  the 
burial-ground  of  Bunhill  Fields.  Stothard  had  fondly  loved  her  ; 
and,  although  he  pofTefled  a  very  fine  miniature  of  her,  by 
Collings,  and  had  more  than  once  introduced  her  into  his  pi6lures, 
yet  he  wifhed  to  retain  a  recolledlion  of  what  fhe  was  at  the  laft. 
I  have  heard  his  fon  Alfred,  fay,  that  whilft  fuffering  deeply  for 
her  lofs,  his  father  fummoned  up  refolution  enough  to  make  a 
fketch  of  her  after  death.  This  union  of  ftrong  feeling  and  as 
ftrong  refolution,  formed  throughout  life  a  remarkable  trait  in  the 
charafter  of  Stothard.  As  a  further  inftance,  I  may  ftate,  that  on 
a  friend  calling  to  condole  with  him,  he  alked  if  he  would  like  to 
fee  the  deceafed.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Whilft  looking  on  the 
body,  to  which  death  had  reftored,  as  it  often  does,  the  beauty 
which  belonged  to  former  years,  Stothard  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 
ferene  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  that  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed 
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on  her  whom  he  fo  loved,  and  who  Teemed  as  in  a  placid  fleep, 
"  It  fills  me  with  pleafurable  feelings." 

After  the  death  of  his  fon  Charles,  though  he  continued  to 
apply  himfelf  to  his  wonted  avocations,  and  produced  many  fine 
works,  and  fhowed  to  the  world  without,  little  of  what  pafied 
within  his  own  bofom,  yet  thofe  who  knew  him  well,  could  obferve 
there  was  a  change.  His  fpirits  were  not  as  equal  as  they  were 
wont  to  be ;  and  without  any  decided  illnefs,  his  health  languifhed. 
Sometimes  when  any  of  his  children  came  unexpe6ledly  into  the 
room  where  he  was  painting  at  the  eafel,  and  he  did  not  infl:antly 
fee  them  (and  his  deafnefs  prevented  his  hearing  their  approach) 
he  was  often  heard  to  figh  deeply,  and  to  evince  other  tokens  of 
afflidlion.  On  fome  occafion,  one  of  his  fons  came  thus  unex- 
pededly  into  his  ftudy  whilft  in  a  very  unufual  manner  he  was 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  fancying  himfelf  to  be  alone.  His  fon 
expreffed  an  anxious  wifh  to  alleviate  if  pofTible  his  father's 
grief;  when  Stothard  acknowledged,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  no 
one  knew  what  he  fufFered  for  the  lofs  of  his  dear  Charles. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  this,  and  even  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  from  long  habit — as  well  as  from  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  a  love 
of  Art — he  laboured  on  till  the  clofe  of  the  autumn,  1833  ;  when 
his  increafing  deafnefs,  preventing  his  hearing  the  approach  of  any- 
thing, and  rendering  his  crofiing  the  ftreets  of  London  dangerous, 
his  family  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  not  to  walk  out  alone. 
But  apprehending  nothing  himfelf,  and  probably,  like  many  men 
advanced  in  life,  ftill  wifhing  to  feel  independent  of  the  watchful  care 
of  others,  he  would  perfift  in  doing  fo.  At  length  he  was  knocked 
down  by  a  carriage  that  came  unexpedledly  upon  him.  Although 
not  ferioufly  injured,  yet  the  fall  (book  him,  and  he  never  recovered 
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from  its  efFefts ;  but  he  ftill  perfifted  to  walk  out  (followed  by  one 
of  his  fons,  and  often  without  his  fufpeding  it),  faying,  that  exercife 
was  good  for  him,  it  was  his  medicine.  Stothard  evidently  felt 
his  powers  declining  and  ceafed  to  follow  his  ufual  purfuits ;  he 
felt  that  the  hand  would  no  longer  obey  the  didates  of  the  mind. 
His  fon  Alfred,  relates  a  moft  diftreffmg  incident  in  connexion 
with  his  poor  father's  laft  attempt  to  handle  the  pencil. 

Alfred  had  been  commifTioned  to  execute  a  feal  for  the  Central 
National  School  Society  at  Weftminfter.  The  fubjedl  he  feleded 
was  from  one  of  his  father's  defigns  for  the  poems  of  Rogers — 
from  the  Grecian  ftory  of  the  mother  inducing  the  child  to  return 
from  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  This  required  fome  alteration, 
fome  adaptation  to  the  fubjedl  propofed.  Stothard  made  his 
remarks  upon  it,  and  advifed  a  change  of  pofition  in  one  of 
the  hands  of  the  principal  figure.  The  better  to  explain  his 
meaning,  he  made  an  effort  to  fketch  what  the  alteration  ought  to 
be.  But  his  fon  obferved  with  extreme  pain  that  he  was  unable  to 
do  fo  ;  the  pencil  dropt  from  the  hand  of  him  who  had  for  years 
employed  it  with  fuch  inimitable  grace ;  he  never  more  refumed  it. 

He  had  feen  both  the  young  and  the  old  go  before  him  "  the 
way  of  all  flefh,"  and  when  he  could  no  longer  employ  his  adive 
mind  in  the  exercife  of  that  "  talent "  committed  to  his  trufl, 
which  he  had  turned  to  fuch  good  account,  there  is  fomething  very 
melancholy  in  our  recolledling  that  he  would  frequently  walk  about 
the  flreets  in  order  to  amufe  himfelf  or  divert  his  fadnefs  ;  and,  with 
a  reftleffnefs  fo  oppofite  to  his  habits  when  in  health,  would  often 
go  fometimes  thrice  in  one  day  to  the  houfe  of  his  fon  Alfred,  in 
whofe  children  his  affedionate  heart  feemed  to  take  delight,  when 
little  elfe  in  this  world  afforded  him  any  interefl.     Stothard  was  a 
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deep-thinking  and  feeling  man,  but  his  moft  deep  feelings  were 
feldom  fpoken,  they  were  facred  to  his  own  breaft.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  had  the  thoughts  of  that  heart  been  read,  they  would 
have  been  found,  in  thefe  hours  of  declining  life,  fixed  on  the 
"  Eternal,"  with  whom  fuch  a  fpirit  as  his  muft  often  have  been  in 
communion.  All  his  children  watched  over  him  with  the  utmoft 
attention  in  his  decay.  And  his  fon  Alfred  (fo  often  mentioned 
in  thefe  pages),  much  to  his  praife,  latterly  flighted  his  purfuits 
(though  the  father  of  eight  children,  dependent  upon  him,)  in 
order  that  he  might  give  up  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  and 
revered  parent. 

Still  he  lived  for  fome  few  months  ;  and  although  his  was  not  a 
cafe  in  which  medicine  could  do  anything  (for  what  could  fupply 
ftrength  to  the  almoft  exhaufted  energies  of  life  ?)  yet  was  he 
conftantly  and  moft  kindly  attended  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Henry  Green, 
furgeon,  and  lecturer  on  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy.  All 
that  could  tend  to  alleviate  the  laft  days  of  weaknefs  in  declining 
age  was  done  for  him.  But  the  Law  of  Nature,  neither  genius, 
nor  affediion,  nor  all  human  care  can  contravene :  Stothard's  courle 
was  run ;  he  had  lived  his  appointed  time ;  and,  to  ufe  the 
emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  the  hour  approached  in  which  he 
was  to  be  '^ gathered  to  his  fathers." 

Towards  the  fpring  of  1834,  he  gradually  became  weaker. 
Even  then  there  was  no  difeafe  whatever,  but  a  decay  of  the  vital 
powers.  At  length  he  took  to  his  bed,  where  he  was  confined 
about  a  fortnight.  There  was  no  apparent  fuffering,  and  he 
retained  his  intellects  clear  to  the  laft  moment ;  although  for  three 
or  four  days  before  he  died  he  loft  the  faculty  of  fpeech.  On  the 
morning  of   the  27th   of  April,   his  fon  Alfred  felt  defirous  to 
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know  if  he  recognifed  thofe  who  were  around  him,  and  all  his 
children  were  about  his  bed.  For  this  purpofe  he  held  his  father's 
hand  within  his  own,  and  put  feveral  queftions  to  him  ;  and  found 
by  his  expreffive  looks,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  returned 
the  preflure,  that  his  father  retained  a  perfe6l  confcioufnefs.  And 
on  afking  him  if  now,  when  all  earthly  aid  was  vain,  he  put  his 
truft  where  alone  it  could  be  anchored  with  fure  and  certain  hope, 
Stothard  looked  upward,  and  gave  his  fon's  hand  the  moft  earneft 
preffure  In  reply.      It  was  the  laft  ;   he  almoft  immediately  expired. 

He  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  the  wife  he  had  loved  fo  well,  in 
the  family  vault  in  the  fame  cemetery  where  his  mother  and  his 
firft-born  fon,  Thomas,  were  interred.  His  eldeft  furviving  fon, 
the  late  Henry,  a6led  as  chief  mourner  ;  his  other  fons,  Alfred 
and  Robert,  with  a  faithful  old  friend,  Mr.  Naylor,  alfo  attended 
the  funeral.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ruflel,  the  Reftor  of  Shepperton, 
near  Staines,  performed  the  laft  folemn  fervice  of  the  Church  of 
England  over  his  remains.*  A  ftone  ereded  to  his  memory 
marks  the  fpot. 

So  lived  and  fo  died  Thomas  Stothard,  for  imagination  the 
greateft  painter  which  this  or  any  other  country  ever  produced. 
True  it  is  that  his  own  works  are  his  monument ;  but  for  the  fake 
of  our  national  credit  and  gratitude,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
country,  for  whofe  arts  he  has  done  fuch  good  fervice,  and 
rendered  to  them  fuch  immortal  honour,  will  not  fuffer  him  to 
reft  without  fome  memorial  in  one  of  our  cathedrals.  Weftminfter 
Abbey  has  already  the  ftatues  of  a  Garrick  and  a  Kemble — great 
illuftrators  of  Shakfpeare ,  furely  a  Siddons  and  a  Stothard,  who 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ruflel,  fon  of  Stothard's  old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Ruflel,  R.A.,  once 
well  known  as  a  painter  in  crayons. 
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llkewife  fo  wonderfully  illuftrated  our  national  poet,  are  not  lefs 
worthy  to  be  To  honoured  In  the  gathering-place  of  the  noble,  the 
gifted,  and  the  good.* 

I  now  draw  towards  a  clofe.  Stothard,  as  we  have  feen,  was  a 
moft  kind  and  indulgent  hufband,  and  an  affedionate  father  to  all 
his  children.  He  encouraged  their  feveral  purfuits :  and  always 
faid,  with  truth,  that  he  endeavoured  to  judge  of  what  they  did  as 
he  would  judge  the  works  of  an  indifferent  perfon,  neither  praifing 
nor  blaming  them  as  his  fons.  Indeed,  his  commendation  and  his 
cenfure  were  generally  given  in  moderation ;  they  were  the  refult 
of  judgment  unfwayed  by  prejudice  or  by  any  private  motive. 
Amongft  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  numbered  feveral  of  the 
celebrated  perfons  of  his  day.  Many  of  thefe  he  furvived ;  for 
thofe  who  live  to  his  age  know  the  forrow  of  feeing  moft,  often  all, 
their  early  ties  and  connec5lions  drop  around  them.  He  ufed  to 
fpeak  of  Northcote  and  Mrs.  Lloyd f  (formerly  Mifs  Mofer,  and 
once  very  celebrated  for  her  oil  paintings  of  flowers)  as  the  two 
oldeft  remaining  Academicians,  except  himfelf,  on  the  lift.  They 
both  died  before  him.  Though  Stothard  knew  many  of  the 
eminent  perfons  of  his  time,  he  never,  I  believe,  formed  fo  ftridl 

*  Whilft  on  the  fubjeft  of  memorials  for  one  of  the  moft  diltinguifhed  deceafed  artifts. 
Stothard,  I  may  here  notice  that  fome  years  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Hogarth,  Sir  Jofliua 
ago,  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard  propofed  to  Reynolds,and others, have alreadyappeared. 
engrave  a  dye  for  a  medal,  with  the  head  of  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Art-Union 
his  lamented  father,  from  Chantrey 's  fine  would  omit  Stothard ;  and  they  could  not 
buft  of  him.  At  that  time,  however,  he  find  a  better  artift  to  execute  the  medal 
feared  he  (hould  not  meet  with  fufficient  than  Stothard's  fon,  Alfred,  who  has  pro- 
patronage  (as  few  refponded  to  the  pro-  duced  fuch  fine  heads  of  Byron,  Walter 
fpeftus   he   put   forth),  to  enable  him  to  Scott,  Canning,  &c. 

finifh  the  work.     Surely  there  can  now  be  f  Mrs.  Lloyd  is  now  almoft  forgotten  j 

no  difficulty  on  this  point.     The  Art-Union  but  Stothard  thought  very  highly  of  her 

of  London  publifli  every  year  a  medal  of  merit  as  an  artift. 
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an  intimacy  with  any  as  he  did  with  Flaxman  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
The  death  of  the  former  alone  put  a  period  to  their  friendfhip  ; 
and  the  poet's  kindnefs  and  regard  continued  unchanging  and 
unchanged  to  the  laft  hour  of  the  painter's  life. 

Of  Flaxman's  genius  and  worth,  he  ever  fpoke  in  the  warmeft 
terms  of  admiration.  I  have  heard  him  fay  that  in  his  opinion,  no 
fculptor  of  modern  times  had  ever  fo  clofely  approached  the  great 
mafters  of  antiquity.  He  pofTeffed  alfo  the  high  merit  of  himfelf 
deiigning  all  the  pieces  that  he  executed  with  the  chifel ;  he  drew 
beautifully.* 

Flaxman's  works,  admirable  as  they  are,  will  never  be  fully  and 
univerfally  eftimated,  till  time  fhall  have  hallowed  his  genius.  His 
conceptions  of  his  fubjedl,  his  perfonifications,  were  all  of  the  higheft 
order  of  poetical  defign.  There  was  a  fublimity  of  fentiment  in 
his  works,  a  fimple  and  ftern  dignity,  which,  even  amongft  artills, 
required  a  fimilar  intuitive  feeling,  beyond  the  mere  knowledge  of 
Art,  fully  to  appreciate.  Flaxman  never  facrificed  his  fenfe  of 
what  belonged  to  his  fubjed,  to  mere  effed.  His  was  like  the 
fevere  fchool  of  claffic  antiquity  ;  and  his  genius,  like  that  of 
Greece  in  its  priftine  greatnefs,  was  of  a  character  not  formed  for 


*  The   Hon,  Sir  Charles  ,  on  his  Charles  was  requefted  to  write  to  him  on 

return  from  Italy,  was  made  Chairman  of  the  fubjeft  ;    Canova  replied,  he  was   too 

a  Committee  of  Tafte,  at  Cambridge,  at  a  bufy  to  undertake  it,  and,  moreover,  that 

time  when  they  wanted  the  ftatue  of  fome  he  was  not  the  proper  perfon  for  the  talk  : 

great  man  to  adorn  one  of  the  public  build-  England  could  fupply  the  very  fculptor  fit 

ings  or  open  courts  of  the   Univerfity:    it  for  the  work.      Sir    Charles  was   direfted 

matters  not  which.     Sir  Charles  was  con-  to   write    again,   and    inquire    his    name, 

fulted  as  to  what  fculptor  would  beft  exe-  Canova  anfwered  : — "  I  am  forry  that  in 

cute  the  work  they  had  in  view.     He  re-  England  you  pofTefs   a   Flaxman,   and  do 

plied,  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  do  not  know  it," 
it,   and   he   was  in   Italy — Canova.      Sir 
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But  I  wr'  mt  sweet  ntjrsljngs  here  , 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
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his  own  age  alone,  but  to  excite  the  admiration  and  fix  the  ftandard 
of  tafte  in  thofe  ages  which  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  fculpture  of 
England.  Flaxman  was  alfo  a  fcholar ;  and  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  his  mind  infufed  itfelf  into  all  his  works. 

Nor  was  he  as  a  man  lefs  excellent  than  as  an  artift ;  he  was 
truly  a  fingle-hearted  being — and  the  meeknefs  with  which  he  bore 
his  faculties — his  gentlenefs  and  affecflion  to  his  family,  his  pupils, 
his  workmen,  and  to  the  humbleft  fervant  in  his  houfe — rendered 
him  like  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  as  their  common  father,  who 
prefided  over  all  for  good,  with  the  utmoft  fimplicity  of  life  and 
converfation.  Stothard  and  Flaxman  are  now  both  dead.  I  knew 
them  both,  and  to  "  know  was  to  revere  them  ;  "  for  they  were  as 
much  above  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  in  the  moral  perfection  of 
their  nature,  as  they  were  raifed  above  them  by  the  achievements 
of  their  genius.  Thus  to  pay  homage  to  their  memory,  is  not 
only  a  delightful  tafk,  but  one  which  can  raife  no  fufpicion ;  for 
who  flatters  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb  ?  Flattery  has  a  felfifh 
aim,  but  pofthumous  praife  is  the  offering  of  fincerity. 

It  is  almofl  needlefs  to  ftate  that  the  painter  whofe  pencil  had 
been  fo  conftantly  employed  in  illuftrating  the  greateft  poets  and 
writers  of  his  own  country,  was  a  lover  of  poetry.  Stothard  had 
fine  tafte  in  literature ;  and,  confidering  how  conftantly  he  was 
engaged  in  his  profeffional  purfuits,  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing  to 
find  how  much  he  had  read;  and  how  extenfive  was  his  know- 
ledge on  fubje6ls  of  general  reading.  I  ftiall  never  forget  the  laft 
day  we  fpent  with  him  at  his  own  houfe.  He  was  then  paft 
feventy ;  but  I  never  faw  him  in  a  more  delightful  frame  of  mind. 
His  deafnefs,  too,  on  that  day,  happened  not  to  be  fo  bad  as  it 
ufually  was ;  and  he  enjoyed  and  fuftained  converfation  with  extra- 
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ordinary  vivacity.  There  was  a  kindnefs,  a  cheerfulnefs,  blended 
with  ferenity,  in  his  manner,  which,  at  his  date  of  hfe,  it  was 
delightful  to  witnefs.  It  was  impoflible  to  contemplate  it  without 
the  fincereft  feelings  of  reverence  and  affe6lion  ;  for  no  one  had 
ever  learned  to  grow  old  with  a  better  grace  than  had  Stothard. 

He  fhowed  us  the  contents  of  feveral  portfolios  filled  with  his 
drawings,  defigns,  views  from  nature,  &:c.,  related  many  little 
anecdotes  concerning  the  circumftances  under  which  they  had  been 
made,  or  of  perfons  with  whom  he  came  in  conta6l  during  their 
progrefs.  His  anecdotes  were  amufing,  his  obfervations  original, 
and  evinced  a  mind  that  thought  and  judged  for  itfelf;  his 
remarks  on  books,  and  on  the  poets  he  had  illuftrated,  were 
derived  from  no  fet  rules,  no  current  opinions  ;  they  were  the 
refult  of  his  own  feelings ;  and  of  that  fine  tafte  which  in  him  was 
intuitive  in  the  appreciation  of  whatever  might  be  excellent. 
Whilft  fh owing  a  fketch  he  had  made  of  Mrs.  Burns,  the  poet's 
wife,  he  took  occafion,  as  he  often  did,  to  exprefs  his  exceeding 
admiration  of  Burns  ;  he  ufed  to  call  him  the  Poet  of  Nature. 

Stothard  was  an  excellent  reader,  but  not  at  all  in  that  ftyle 
which  pafTes  current  for  good  reading.  It  feemed  to  me  (if  I  were 
afked  to  defcribe  what  was  fo  peculiar  and  fo  ftriking  in  his 
delivery)  that  he  read  as  if  not  reading  at  all ;  there  was  nothing 
in  it  artificial ;  not  a  tone  was  modulated  by  effort ;  it  was  the 
natural  man  throwing  his  mind  into  the  fubjedl  that  engaged  him, 
and  fpeaking  the  thoughts  of  another  as  if  they  were  his  own.  In 
fubjedls  of  pathos  all  flowed  from  the  heart ;  and  his  voice,  being 
deep,  and  of  great  flexibility,  was,  when  his  feelings  were  touched, 
influenced  by  that  emotion  which  produced  a  correfponding  efl^ed 
on  his  hearers. 
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Some  perfons,  who  did  not  know  Stothard  intimately,  or  had 
not  ftudied  him  (for  he  was  one  of  thofe  men  who  are  really 
a  fubjeft  for  Jludy  to  an  obfervant  mind),  confidered  him  a 
moft  referved  charadler,  and  were  afraid  of  him.  He  was 
unqueftionably  referved,  and  very  much  fo  in  any  fociety  where  he 
did  not  feel  himfelf  quite  at  home  ;  but  it  was  not  the  referve  of 
defign,  far  lefs  of  pride  :  it  was  merely  from  a  want  of  fympathy 
in  thofe  about  him  who  knew  not  how  to  touch  the  key-note  of 
his  mind  ;  for  Stothard  was  more  of  a  ruminating  than  a  referved 
fpirit ;  he  was  always  thinking,  not  of  himfelf,  I  am  certain,  but  of 
fome  fubje6l  connected  with  his  books  and  his  defigns.  His  mind 
was,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  philofophical  in  its  chara6ler  ;  hence  was  he 
generally  calm,  notwithftanding  the  deep  and  ftrong  nature  of  his 
feelings.  I  once  heard  his  poor  fon  Charles  (who  revered  him, 
and  thought  no  man  on  earth,  as  a  man,  a  finer  character  than  his 
father,)  fay,  "  It  requires  fome  very  great  occafion  to  make  my 
father  forget  his  equanimity ;  but  when  he  does  give  way  to  his 
feelings,  he  is  really  awful." 

In  his  manners,  Stothard  was  indeed  a  gentleman.  In  faying 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  had  that  precife  knowledge  of 
form  and  cuftom  which  is  the  refult  of  an  attentive  obfervance  of 
etiquette.  Of  fuch  he  took  no  heed  ;  but  he  was  that  gentleman 
in  his  manners  whom  we  at  once  feel  to  be  fuch  from  the  union  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  a  kind  and  beneficent  heart,  and  an  unobtrufive 
modefty  of  difpofition  ;  one  who  wifhes  to  give  pleafure  to  others, 
but  never  to  inflidt  pain.  I  can  at  this  moment  recall,  as  vividly 
as  if  he  were  now  before  my  eyes,  the  quiet  manner,  the  fmile, 
and  the  good-humoured  welcome  with  which  he  received  you, 
as  he  would  come  from  the  painting  to  the  drawing-room ;  and. 
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however  fhort  your  call  might  be,  he  always  endeavoured  to  make 
it  agreeable  by  fhowing  you  fomething  that  he  was  about,  or  had 
finished,  that  he  thought  would  intereft  you. 

In  his  external  appearance,  he  certainly  negledled  the  graces ;  for 
he  was  exceedingly  carelefs  in  his  drefs,  and  his  mind,  abforbed  in 
his  purfuits,  made  him  occafionally  fo  loft,  that  he  would  do 
things  that  alone  could  be  expeded  from  perfons  well  charac- 
terifed  as  abfent.  He  was  once  to  dine,  I  believe,  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  to  meet  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and,  probably, 
Madame  de  Stael,  during  her  vifit  to  England.  Stothard,  on  this 
occafion,  had  exprefTed  his  intention  of  making  himMf  /mart ! 
But,  when  he  got  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  St.  James's 
Place,  feeling  his  throat  rather  cold,  and  before  the  portal  opened 
to  his  rap,  he  chanced  to  place  his  hand  on  his  neck,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  cravat !  He  made  a 
hafty  retreat  before  the  door  was  opened,  to  return  home  for  this 
very  neceflary  part  of  his  attire. 

Charles  ufed  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  his  father's  love  of 
romance-reading  ;  by  which  he  was  fo  abforbed  as  fometimes  to 
forget  both  time  and  place.  It  occurred  whilft  that  fon  was  a  boy 
of  fifteen.  The  youth  had  been  engaged  in  Mrs.  RadcliiFe's 
powerful  work  of  The  Italian.  Stothard  took  the  book  out  of  his 
fon's  hand  juft  before  the  lad  went  to  bed,  to  fee  what  fort  of 
romance  had  fo  bewitched  him.  The  next  day,  Charles  learnt  that 
his  father  had  been  no  lefs  interefted  in  it,  and  that  he  had  fat  up 
nearly  all  the  night,  till  his  candles  were  burnt  out,  and  day  dawned 
in  upon  him,  ere  he  could  clofe  the  volume.  Stothard  was  a  great 
lover  of  novels  in  general,  and  efpecially  of  hiftorical  romance.  He 
illuftrated  very  beautifully  thofe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whofe  writings. 
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it  is  needJefs  to  fay,  he  greatly  admired.  He  likewife  illuftrated, 
many  years  ago,  the  novels  of  Richardfon,  with  feme  of  his  moft 
chafte  and  tafteful  defigns  ;  feveral  of  thefe,  in  regard  to  grace,  are, 
indeed,  matchlefs. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  this  celebrated  artift ;   but  that  by 


Pilgrim's  Progress,  engraved  1783.    The  Consolation.    Christian  having  lost  his  Burthen  at  the  sight  of  the  Cross. 

Three  Shining  Ones  appeared  to  him,  and  said.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee, 

and  gave  him  a  certificate  to  enter  the  Celestial  City. 


Harlowe  is  unqueftionably  the  beft,  though  it  was  never  quite 
finifhed,  for  Stothard  was  to  have  given  the  laft  fitting  to  that 
early-loft  painter  on  the  very  day,  I  believe,  on  which  he  died.  In 
Harlowe's  portrait  the  character  is  finely  preferved,  and  brings 
before  our  eyes   the  original   in  the  moft  vivid  manner.      It  was 
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painted  when  Stothard  was  at  that  date  of  life  when  there  is  in  the 
countenance  all  the  ftrong  expreffion  which  time  renders  more 
marked  in  perfons  eminently  gifted  with  fuperior  intelledt ;  where 
we  fee  the  venerable  character  of  age  without  the  flighteft  touch  of 
its  imbecility.  Chantrey's  buft  is  alfo  a  fine  likenefs,  and  a  moft 
beautiful  work  of  Art.  I  have  never  feen  Bailey's,  but  I  am 
afTured  it  is  excellent. 

The  genius  of  Stothard,  though  its  peculiar  diftinflions  have 
been  occafionally  noticed  in  thefe  fketches  of  him,  can  alone  find  its 
adequate  eulogium  in  his  own  works.  In  them  it  lives  and 
fpeaks.  It  may  be  briefly  faid  of  the  excellencies  of  this  great 
painter,  that  his  chief  charadteriflics  lay  in  the  tafte  and  feeling 
with  which  he  treated  his  fubjed,  the  judgment  that  guided  and 
governed  both  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  heights  and  depths 
of  his  boundlefs  imagination — an  imagination  fo  wonderful  in 
itfelf,  fo  comprehenfive  in  its  exercife,  that,  as  no  other  country 
has  ever  yet  produced  a  painter  who  excelled  him  in  this,  the 
highefl:  attribute  of  genius,  fo  an  age  may  pafs  away  before  we 
again,  if  ever,  fhall  number  among  our  mofl:  illufl:rious  men 
his  equal,  as  a  fecond  Stothard  in  the  annals  of  our  Engliih 
Schools  of  Art. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  chanced  to  find  among  my  papers 
a  few  notes  on  the  '*  fale  of  the  drawings,  fliudies,  and  pidlures  of 
the  late  Thomas  Stothard,  Efquire,  R.A.,  by  Meflrs.  Chriftie 
and  Manfon,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  June  17th,  i8th,  and 
19th,  1834." 

Thefe  notes  were  written  by  my  beloved  and  ever-lamented 
brother,  Alfred  John  Kempe,  who  was  well  known  as  a  mofl: 
excellent  antiquary  and  author ;  the  latter  principally  on  fubjeds  of 
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hiftorical  intereft  and  antiquity.  He  it  was  who  finifhed  fo  ably 
the  biographical  part  of  The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain. 
He  was  alfo  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  great  painter,  and  wrote 
the  following  notes  (after  attending  the  fale)  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.   They  form  fo  appropriate  a  finifh  to  thefe  reminifcences. 


Adam  and  Eve.    From  an  original  Bkelch  iu  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Bray. 

that  I  cannot    refift   the  wifh   1   feel    here    to    infert    them.      My 
brother  fays : — 


"  I  attended  laft  week  the  fale  of  the  exquifite  works  of  the  late 
venerable  Stothard.  I  had  ever  appreciated  his  genius  for  the 
imitative  art ;  but  never  until  thefe  days  of  fale,  when  his  works 
were  (fo  to  fpeak)  fimultaneoujly  difplayed,  did  it  burft  upon  me  in 
the  full  blaze  of  its  glory. 

"  Nothing  in  nature  feems  to  have  efcaped  him,  and  her 
influence    guided    his    hand, —  how   lovely  !     how   commanding  ! 
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Whether  he  fketched  the  vale  ftudded  with  cottages  and  backed  by 
cloud-capt  mountains, — the  roaring  catarad  or  tufted  woods, — the 
wild  animals  of  the  defert, — the  flowers  or  herbs  of  the  field, — or 
the  varied  combinations  of  the  human  form, — all  was  obfervation, 
truth,  and  power.  Grace  and  eafe  was  in  every  line.  Such  purity 
reigned  in  his  female  figures  (efpecially  in  thofe  clothed  with  flowing 
draperies)  that  on  beholding  them,  we  felt  fomething  of  the  idea  of 
heaven  brought  before  our  eyes.  He  had  the  delicacy,  and  occafion- 
ally  the  grandeur  of  Rubens  ;  he  embodied  the  humour  of  Chaucer, 
and  the  fairy  creations  of  Shakefpeare  ;  he  flirunk  not  from  the  tafk 
I      of  illuftrating  the  works  of  that  great  maflier-mind,  which 

"  exhaufted  worlds, 
And  then  imagined  new  ;  " 

his  imagination  compaffed  everything  in  real  and  poetic  creation  ; 
and  he  had  the  power  to  exprefs  on  the  canvas  what  he  imagined. 
Refpedtable  as  the  prices  were  which  his  pidlures  fetched  at  this  fale 
(confidering  the  fl:ate  of  the  times),  I  felt  how  poor  was  the 
remuneration  which  money  could  afford  for  the  highefl: « gift  of 
heaven, — natural  genius.  The  whole  proceeds  of  the  fale  of  the 
fketches  and  paintings  which  had  remained  behind  in  this  great 
man's  fliudy,- — the  refult  of  a  large  portion  of  a  life  induflrioufly 
fpent  in  the  exercife  of  his  art, — was  not  more  than  1900/.,  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  oil  paintings,  and  more  than  a  thoufand 
flcetches  !  Well  may  the  Pfalmifl:  fay,  *  When  the  breath  of  man 
goeth  forth,  he  fliall  turn  again  to  his  earth,  and  then  all  his 
thoughts  perifh.' 

'*  But  the  goodnefs  of  God  will  not  fuffer  gifts  emanating  from 
himfelf  like  thefe  to  perifli  everlaftingly.      It  is,  I  trufl:,  no  pre- 
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fumptuous  hope,  to  conceive  that  by  His  mercy  in  Chrift  Jefus, 

the  fpirit  of  this  great  painter,  loofed  from  the  infirmities  and 
afflidions  of  the  mortal  ftage,  has  put  on  immortahty  in  thofe 
everlafting  regions  of  purity  and  blifs,  of  which  his  imagination 
feemed  to  have  given  him  a  foretafte  on  earth." 

Whilft  occupied  in  the  completion  of  this  work,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  an  extrad  from  a  Ledure,  recently  delivered,  on 
painting,  by  Mr.  Leflie,  R.A.,  in  which  that  gentleman  comments 
on  the  genius  and  works  of  Stothard.  I  feel  much  gratified  by 
finding  that  in  many  of  the  remarks  I  have  ventured  to  exprefs  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  I  am  borne  out  by  fo  high  an  authority  as  this 
moft  eminent  painter.  It  is  with  great  fatisfadion  I  clofe  with  the 
following  from  his  pen  : — 

"  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fay  fomething,  if  I  could  fay  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  fubjed,  of  the  Art  of  Stothard. 

"  For  more  than  half  a  century  this  great  ornament  of  our 
fchool  was  engaged  in  illuftrating  not  only  the  contemporary 
literature  of  his  country,  but  the  works  of  her  beft  poets,  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer  to  his  own  ;  his  employers,  with  the  exception 
occafionally  of  the  goldfmiths,  being  the  bookfellers.*  By  thefe  he 
was  engaged  in  every  fpecies  of  compofition,  from  illuftratlons  of 
Homer  and  Shakefpeare,  to  defigns  for  fpelling-books  and  pocket- 
almanacks,  fafhions  for  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  portraits  of  popular 
adors  and  adrefies  in  charader,  as  well  as  other  fubjeds  of  the 
day,  fuch  as  Balls  at  St.  James's,  the  employments  of  the  Royal 

*  "  Negle(5led  ^ts  Stothard  was  by  molt  of  one  patron  and  fincere  friend  whofe  friend- 
thc  profefltd  patronsof  Art  inhisday,  hehad      fliip  was  indeed  an  honour, — Mr.  Rogers." 
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Family,  the  King  going  out  with  the  Fox  Hounds,  &:c. 
Numbers  of  his  early  defigns  are  from  novels  and  poems,  the  very 
names  of  which  are  now  only  preferved  in  his  beautiful  Art.  By 
the  goldfmiths  he  was  employed  in  defigning  ornaments  for  plate, 
from  the  Wellington  Shield  to  fpoon-handles  for  George  the 
Fourth. 

"  The  fpecies  of  his  employment  formed  his  ftyle,  which, 
refulting  from  the  hafte  required  by  tradefmen,  appeared  flight  and 
unfubftantial  by  the  fide  of  the  works  of  artifts  who  were  enabled 
to  give  more  time  to  their  productions.  His  pradlice,  alfo,  limited 
the  fize  of  his  works  ;  and  with  people,  therefore,  who  judge  of 
pidures,  in  any  degree,  by  the  fpace  they  occupy  on  the  walls  of 
galleries,  or  the  quantity  of  minute  detail  within  that  fpace, 
Stothard  will  rank  as  a  painter  of  minor  importance  ;  while  all  who 
eftimate  Art  by  the  foul  that  lives  in  it,  will  place  him  with  the 
very  few  painters  who  have  pofiefi'ed  imagination  of  the  higheft 
order,  and  have  yet  reftrained  themfelves  from  over-ftepping  '  the 
modefty  of  nature. ' 

"  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  in  his  fmalleft 
pidlures  and  drawings  only  that  we  feel  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  defired  ; — when  he  repeated  his  fubjeds  on  a  larger  fcale,  which 
he  fometimes  did  for  the  Exhibition,  they  have  in  general  too  much 
the  charadler  of  magnified  iketches.  This  may  have  made  him  fay, 
near  the  clofe  of  his  life,  *  I  feel  that  I  have  not  done  what  I  might 
have  done.'  Yet,  perhaps,  this  is  the  feeling  at  lafi:  of  every 
painter. 

"It  is  fcarcely  poflible  but  that  among  the  thoufands  of 
Stothard's  produdtions,  repetitions  of  himfelf  fliould  not  occur ; 
nor  that  he  fiiould  not  occafionally  have  adopted  ideas  fuggefied  by 
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the  antique  or  by  the  old  mafters.  He  not  feldom  reminds  us  of 
Raphael,  often  of  Rubens,  and  fometimes  of  Watteau ; — but  he 
does  fo  as  one  worthy  to  rank  with  them,  and  as  they  remind  us  of 
their  predeceflbrs.  Yet  his  works  will  bear  the  dedu6tion  of  every 
fuch  inftance  of  imitation,  and  of  every  repetition  of  himfelf,  and 
we  fhall  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  much  of  the  moft  beautiful  original 
imagery  will  remain.  His  defigns  for  the  Novelift's  Library 
remind  us  of  no  other  painter.  In  thefe,  all  is  dired  from  nature  ; 
and,  as  many  of  the  novels  in  this  colledion  were  not  very  far  in 
date  from  his  own  time,  he  gave  the  drefles  of  his  day  and  the  ftyle 
of  furniture. 

"  Thefe  charming  works  gained  him  firft  the  admiration,  and 
then  the  friendship  of  Flaxman  ;  for  on  feeing  fome  of  them  in  a 
fhop-window,  the  great  fculptor  determined  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  artift  with  whofe  tafte  his  own  was  fo  nearly  allied. 

"  Stothard's  illuftrations  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progrefs,  fixteen  in 
number,  belong  to  the  higheft  order  of  Sacred  Art.  Here  are 
images  of  holinefs,  of  purity,  and  of  childlike  innocence,  worthy  of 
that  beautiful  poem.  And  they  are  as  graceful  to  the  eye  as  to  the 
mind,  the  Art  entirely  aiding  the  fentiment.  The  one  from  among 
them  which  I  fhould  feled:  as  peculiarly  an  effufion  of  Stothard's 
own  mind,  for  I  can  fee  in  it  no  refemblance  to  any  other  painter, 
is  that  in  which  Chriftian  is  received  by  Difcretion,  Prudence,  Piety, 
and  Charity,  into  the  Palace  Beautiful.* 

"  Another  feries  of  Stothard's  defigns,  and  which,  though  quite 
diftin(5l  from  thefe,  is  evidently  one  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 

*  "  The  original  piftures  from  the  Pil-     of  the  larger  works  of  Stothard  with  which 
grim's   Progrefs   are   in   the   colleftion   of     I  am  acquainted,  the  Jacob's  Dream." 
Lord  Overdone,  who  alfo  poflelTes  the  fineft 
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is  that  from  Robinfon  Crufoe.  In  looking  at  fome  of  thefe  one  is 
almoft  more  impreffed  with  the  folitude  of  the  fhip-wrecked  man 
than  in  reading  the  book. 

"  His  humour  is  as  true  and  as  delicate  as  that  of  Addifon. 
His  illuftrations  of  the  Spedator  are  therefore  perfedl ;  but  the 
pi6ture  in  which  he  has  difplayed  the  moft  of  difcrimination  of 
charadler,  is  his  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  The  perfonages  of  Chaucer 
all  feem  to  pafs  before  our  eyes  as  if  they  were  fhown  to  us  by  a 
painter  cotemporary  with  the  poet.  If  one  has  lefs  of  the  real 
chara6ter  than  the  reft,  it  is  perhaps  the  Wife  of  Bath.  She  feems 
too  young  and  too  graceful  for  the  merry  dame  who  had  buried 
five  huft)ands.  Yet  he  has  well  contrived  to  make  it  evident  that 
her  talk  and  laugh  are  loud,  by  their  attracting  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  are  riding  before  and  behind  her,  as  well  as  of  the 
perfons  clofeft  to  her. 

"  Like  Hogarth,  Stothard  rarely  had  recourfe  to  the  model  in 
painting.  The  truth  is,  that  the  minds  of  both  were  fo  completely 
filled  with  a  ftore  of  imagery  colleded  immediately  from  nature, 
and  fo  vividly  was  this  ftore  preferved,  that  they  could  at  will  feleft 
and  embody  on  canvas  whatever  was  moft  appropriate  to  the  fubje6l 
in  hand.  The  operation  of  painting  is  always  an  exercife  of 
memory,  for  even  with  a  model  in  the  room,  the  transfer  of  what 
the  painter  fees  is  but  a  recollection,  and  the  difference  between 
thofe  who  can  only  paint  with  models  at  hand,  and  thofe  who,  like 
Hogarth  and  Stothard,  and  many,  no  doubt,  among  the  old 
mafters  (of  whom  Michael  Angelo  muft  certainly  have  been  one), 
can  draw  on  the  ftores  of  their  minds  for  their  models — the 
difference  between  fuch  is  only  that  the  latter  clafs  have  the  power 
of  retaining  images  longer  in  their  memories  than  others — a  power 
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no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  to  be  acquired.  Hogarth  tells  us  that 
he  fet  himfelf  to  acquire  it, — and  he  certainly  did  fo  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent.  He  belonged  to  a  very  different  clafs  of  painters 
from  thofe  who  fit  at  home  and  confult  engravings,  or  their  copies 
of  pidtures,  for  precedents.  His  habits  feem  to  have  been  anything 
but  fedentary, — and  I  know  Stothard's  were  not.  When  not 
engaged  at  his  eafel,  his  time  was  almoft  always  fpent  in  long  walks 
through  the  ftreets  and  fuburbs  of  London.  In  the  fummer  he 
was  fond  of  country  excurfions,  and  for  one  entire  fummer,  as  I 
have  heard  him  fay,  he  and  one  or  two  companions  lived  in  a  tent 
on  the  coaft,  I  think,  near  Ramfgate,  where  they  hired  a  boat  and 
fpent  days  in  failing ;  and  from  the  mode  in  which  this  fummer 
was  pafled,  he  probably  found  an  advantage  when  illuftrating 
Robinfon  Crufoe." 
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Although  it  would  be  impoflible  to  give  anything  like  a  lift  of  all  Stothard's  works; 
yet,  in  addition  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ftate  where  the 
principal  colle6lions  of  them  may  be  found. 

At  Leigh  Court  (Mr.  Miles's)  is  the  original  Canterbury  Pilgrimage — the  identical 
piflure  fold  by  Cromek  to  Hart  Davis.  It  is  in  fine  condition — full  of  charafter  and 
colour.     Mr.  Boddington,  of  Upper  Brook  Street,  had  a  repetition  of  it. 

Mr.  Windus,  of  Tottenham  Green,  has  a  large  and  very  fine  colleftion  of  Stothard's 
beautiful  produftions  for  the  Novelift's  Magazine,  and  his  drawings  for  the  edition  of 
Robinson  Crufoe,  publifhed  by  Stockdale,  in  1790.* 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  poflefTes  a  copy  in  fmall,  by  Stothard,  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,  and  two  fcenes  from  Boccaccio,  forming  the  panels  of  a  cabinet.  He  has 
aUb  Peace,  The  Triumph  of  Amphitrite,  A  Fete  Champetre,  Belinda  furrounded  by 
Sylphs,  Scenes  from  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  and  feveral  fmall  sketches  of  great 
elegance.  Mifs  Rogers  (the  fifter  of  the  poet)  poflefles  The  Vintage,  The  Banquet, 
Adam  and  Eve,  The  Farewell,  and  feveral  fubje6ls  from  Don  Quixote  and  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

For  the  late  Mr.  Champernown,  of  Dartington,  Devon  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hope, 
Mr.  Benfon,  of  Doncafter;  Archdeacon  Markham,  Mr.  Samuel  Boddington,  and  others, 
Stothard  painted  many  fine  piftures,  ftill,  I  believe,  in  the  poflefl!ion  of  their  families  and 
relatives.  Lord  Overftone,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  have  fome  of  his  fineft  works 
in  their  galleries.  The  latter,  I  am  informed,  has  that  gem  of  art,  the  Phillis  and 
Brunette.  Wm.  Sharpe,  Efq.,  of  Highbury,  has  alfo  a  valuable  coUeftion.  Thos.  Clark, 
Efq.,  of  Highgate,  has  the  Charafters  of  Shakefpeare. 

Mifs  Dennian,  of  Norton  Street,  not  only  has  feveral  of  Stothard's  oil  paintings, 
felefted  by  Flaxman,  but  alfo  a  very  large  colle6lion  of  prints  from  his  works. 

Mr.  Anderdon,  of  Lower  Grofvenor  Street,  has  feveral  of  this  artift's  beautiful  paint- 
ings; among  them,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  direfting  the  Cup  of  Water  to  be  given  to  the 

•  Mr.  Windiis,  with  great  liberality  ami  kindness,  allows  his  fine  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  to 
be  open  eveiy  Tuesday  to  all  who  properly  applj-  for  admission. 
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Dying  Soldier ;  and  Milton  Diftating  to  his  Daughters  a  portion  of  the  Paradife  Loft. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  fine  in  colour  and  compofition,  and  has  in  it  much  of  the  depth  and 
richnefs  which  charafterifed  the  Bower  of  Diana.  Milton's  daughters,  for  feminine 
grace  and  fentiment,  is  equal  to  any  of  his  moft  admired  works.  In  the  attitude  and 
countenance  of  the  poet,  there  is  much  grandeur  and  ftrongly-marked  character  5  the 
head  elevated  as  if  in  accompaniment  to  his  thoughts  5  and  even  the  eyes,  though  dimmed 
with  blindnefs,  not  devoid  of  expreflion. 
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Adam  and  Eve 
Pastoral  Subject 
A  Sketch    .    . 
Venus  protecting  jEne- 

as  from  the  Spear 

Diomed    .     . 
Comus,  a  Sketch 
Subjectfromthe  Spectator 
The  Tournament     .    .     . 

A  Sketch 

Othello  and  Desdemona  . 

The  Brook 

Youth  between  Virtue) 

and  Pleasure  .  .  .  j" 
Bacchanalians  .... 
The   Scotch   Fire  Side) 

[Halloween]  .  .  .  j 
Family  Portraits     .    .     . 

Sans  Souci 

Bacchanalian  Dance    .     . 
Landscape,  with  Cattle  \ 

at  a  Ford j 

Tam  O'Shanter—  1 

And  Wow  !  Tam  saw  an  \- 

unco  sight.  J 

Young's  Night  Thoughts; 

Night  1st,  1. 44  .  .  . 
Sketch  from  the  Rape ) 

of  the  Lock  .    .     .    .  j" 

Ditto  .  .     .     . 

Ditto  .  .     .     . 

Young's  Night  Thoughts; 

Night  1st,  1.  135  ..  . 
Sketch  for  the  Staircase  \ 

at  Burleigh .  .  .  .  j 
Subject  from  Don  Quixote 
Diana  Sleeping  .  .  .  . 
Subject  from  Don  Quixote 
The  Shakespeare  Cha-) 

racters j" 

The  Elements      .     .     .    . 

The  Dance 

Peace 

Subject  from  Don  Quixote 

The  VinUge 

Subject  from  Don  Quixote 


PROFRIETOB. 

H.  A.  J.  MuNRo,  Esq. 
C.  Sackville  Bale,  Esq. 
Sam.  Boddington,  Esq. 

H.  A.  J.  MuNRO,  Esq. 

Sam.  Boddingtox,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 

Ditto. 
Sam.  Boddingtox,  Esq. 

Ditto. 
William  Sharp,  Esq. 

Sam.  Boddingtox,  Esq. 

H.  A.  J.  MuxRO,  Esq. 

Robert  Verxox,  Esq. 

Sam.  Boddingtox,  Esq. 
Sir  George  Philips,  Bt. 
Robert  A'erxox,  Esq. 

Sam.  Boddixgtox,  Esq. 
Ditto. 

[■  Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

>-  Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Miss  Rogers. 

Sam.  Boddingtox,  Esq. 

Miss  Rogers. 

Sam.  Boddingtox,  Esq. 

Robert  Verxox,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Swixbuexe,  Bt. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 
Miss  Rogers. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Canterbury  Pilgrimage  . 
A  Fete  Champetre  .  .  . 
Subjectfromthe  Spectator 

Cleopatra 

Vertumnus  and  Pomona  . 
The  Bath  of  Diana  .  .  . 
Subject  from  the  Ara- ) 

bian  Nights  ...  J 
The  Judgment  of  Paris  . 
Subject    from    Moore's 

Melodies 

Sketch  from  the  Rape 

of  the  Lock  .... 
Sketch  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights      .    .     . 
Sketch  from  the  Rape 

of  the  Lock  .... 
The  Banquet  .... 
Ruth  and  Boaz    .     .    .     . 

The  Repast 

Subject  from  Spenser's  > 

Faerie  Queene .  .  .  X 
Ixion    Embracing    the  1^ 

false  Juno    .     .     .    .  j 

Victory 

Araphitrite 

The  Waterfall  at  Hafod  . 
Adam  and  Eve    .    .     .     . 

Cleopatra 

The  Triumph  of  Peace    . 

Cottagers 

Subject  from  the  Ara-) 

bian  Nights      ...  J 

Cottagers 

Sancho  and  the  Duchess  . 

War 

The  Dance 

Subjects  from  the  Ara-  ) 

bian  Nights .  .  .  .  j 
Subject  from  Bums      .    . 

The  Farewell 

Amphitrite,  a  Sketch  .  . 
The  Tournament     .    .     . 

The  Dance 

Vertumnus  and  Pomona  . 
Venus  Reposing .    .    .    . 


FBOPRIBTOB. 

Sam.  Boddingtox,  Esq. 
Robert  Verxox,  Esq. 
Lady  Hollaxd. 
Sam.  Boddixgtox,  Esq. 

Ditto. 
Robert  Verxox,  Esq. 

Sir  George  Philips,  Bt. 

Sam.  Boddixgtox,  Esq. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Miss  Rogers. 

Sam.  Boddixgtox,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 

Sam.  Boddixgtox,  Esq. 

Ditto. 

Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 

Ditto. 
Sam.  Boddixgtox,  Esq. 
Miss  Rogers. 
Sam.  Boddington,  Esq. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bt. 
Robert  Vernon,  Esq. 

Ditto. 

Miss  Rogers. 

Sasiuel  Rogers,  Esq. 
Miss  Rogers. 
Tho.  Boddington,  Esq. 
Sam.  Boddington,  Esq. 
Robert  Verxox,  Esq. 
H.  A.  J.  Mltxro,  Esq. 
Ditto. 


Mr.  Chambers,  of  Caftle  Street,  Leicefter  Square  ;  Henry  Vaughan,  Efq.,  Cumber- 
land Terrace  ;  Mr.  Farrer  (a  pifture  dealer),  of  Alfred  Road,  Regent's  Park ;  Mr. 
White,  of  Maddox  Street,  Regent's  Street,  a  printfeller;  all  pofTefs  valuable  works  by 
the  fame  hand.     Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Bignor  Park,  has  a  fine  coUeftion  of  prints  after 
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Stothard.  Mrs.  Black,  the  filler  of  Cromek,  had,  perhaps  ftill  has,  twelve  or  fifteen 
fmall  fubje6ls  on  panel,  beautifully  coloured  and  highly  charaderiftic  of  his  pencil.  Mr. 
John  Martin,  of  Woburn,  has  The  Rival  Beauties,  from  the  Spe6lator,  in  his  beft  manner. 
The  valuable  coUeftion  of  James  Heath,  the  engraver,  was  difperfed  after  his  death,  fo 
that  it  is  impofilble  to  lay  who  are  now  the  pofleflbrs  of  fome  moft  precious  works. 

The  late  Mr.  Du  Roveray  ibid,  I  believe,  the  principal  part  of  his  colleilion  of  draw- 
ings to  Mr.  Windus,  fome  years  ago. 

A  pifture  of  an  unpromlling  clais  was  that  of  the  Prefentation  of  the  Colours  in  the 
Artillery  Ground  to  the  Bank  of  England  Volunteers.  But  the  genius  of  Stothard 
always  triumphed  over  difficulties,  or  want  of  attraftion  in  every  fubjeft  that  came  under 
his  pencil.  He  made  a  good  pi6hire  of  this  ;  and  it  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Treafurer's 
Office  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

His  Bath  of  Diana  is  now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery. 

His  Bovver  of  Diana,  where  the  goddefs  lies  fteeping  beneath  a  crimfon  curtain,  a 
mafter-piece  in  his  art,  more  efpeclally  for  depth  and  richnefs  of  colour,  and  the  glowing 
funiet  glittering  between  the  diftant  trees.* 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  engravers  employed  on  Stothard's  works: 
Schiavonetti,  Bartolozzi,  Raimbach,  Sharp,  Medland,  Parker,  James  Heath,  Cromek, 
George  Cooke,  William  Cooke,  Worthington,  Finden,  and  Luke  Clennell.  Heath  and 
Clennell  feem  to  have  done  his  works  the  greateft  juftice.  He  frequently  touched  on  the 
proofs  of  the  plates  whilft  they  were  in  progrefs;  and  this,  I  believe,  was  one,  if  not  the 
principal  reafon,  why  fome  of  the  prints  after  Stothard  give  much  of  that  grace  which 
was  fo  peculiarly  his  own. 

Thofe  who  wufh  to  form  an  idea  of  the  vaft  extent  and  varied  powers  which  charafterifed 
the  genius  of  Stothard,  cannot  do  better  than  repair  to  the  print-room  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  where  nearly /ow  thousand  engravings  after  his  works  are  already  coUefled. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard  has  informed  me  that  his  father  was 
among  the  very  firft  who  drew  on  ftone.  He  inftances  a  fubje6l  on  that  material  called 
The  Bitten  Apple,  a  female  figure  on  the  outfide  a  cottage  low  door,  with  a  child  peeping 
over  the  latter :  a  print  very  fcarce  ;  he  fays  it  looks  like  a  pen  and  ink  drawing,  and  is 
about  15  inches  in  height.  Mr.  A.  Stothard  adds,  that  Mr.  Balmanno  is  ftill  living,  in 
America;  and  he  believes  is  yet  in  pofleffion  oi  the  jici-ftct  set  of  proofs  of  his  father's  defigns 
for  the  Novelift's  Magazine — a  collection  of  almoft  ineftimable  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Britifti  Mufeum  may  one  day  be  enabled  to  purchafe  them  for  the  volumes  of 
Stothard's  works. 

•  1  have  seen  a  receipt  signed  by  Stothard,  and  dated  April  11,  1793,  acknowledging  30  guineas  received  of 
Mr.  KobinsoD,  "  for  two  paintings  of  Pericles." 
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LIST  OF  STOTHARD'S  WORKS,  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY :  - 

1778  A  Holy  Family." 

1779  Banditti 

1780  Retreat  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
A  Shepherd,  from  Sterne. 

The  Protestant  Association. 

1781  Four  Designs  in  Water-colours  for  the  Poetical  and  Novelist's  Maga2ines.+ 

1782  Three  Drawings  to  be  engraved  for  the  Poetical  Magazine. 

1785  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

1786  Britomart,  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  4th  book,  canto  i.,  13th  verse. 

1791  Marriage  of  Henry  the  Fifth  with  Catherine  of  France. 
Friars,  a  Conversation. 

Richai'd  the  First's  Return  from  Palestine. 

Richard  the  First's  Treatment  of  Isaac,  Prince  of  Cyprus  (now  in  the  possession 
of  Ml-.  White,  of  Maddox  Street). 

1792  A  Confirmation  (in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  Russell). 

1793  Six  Paintings  from  Telemachus. 
The  Dryads  finding  Narcissus. 

1794  Matthew  de  Johnson  defeating  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  taking  his  brother, 

the  Eai-1  of  Ormond,  prisoner. 
Keppel,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  at  the  siege  of  Lisle,  where  his  horse  was  shot 

tmder  him. 
The  Interview  between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles  the  Fifth, 

1796  A  Victory. 

1797  From  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Venus  and  Adonis. 
Christiana  and  her  Children. 

*  He  was  then  living  "  at  Mr.  Somner's,  Bethnal  Green."  In  the  previous  year  (1777)  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,  "  M.  James  Stothard,  at  Mr.  Sumner's,  near  the 
Blind  Beggar,  Bethnal  Green,"  exhibited  : 

A  South  View  of  Snowdon  Peak,  in  Carnarvonshire. 

A  View  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  with  part  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

A  Battle,  from  the  4th  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

"  M.  James  "  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for  "  Thomas." 

t  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  cover  of  one  of  the  old  nxunbers  of  the  Novelist's  Magazine ;  and  is  here 
given  merely  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  puffing  of  the  day : — 

"  It  is  foreign  to  our  plan  to  take  any  sort  of  notice  of  letters  received  by  the  publishers,  and  we  do  not  mean 
to  repeat  it ;  but,  in  justice  to  that  most  astonishing  artist,  the  truly  ingenious  Mr.  Stothard,  we  cannot  suppress 
the  happiness  we  feel  from  the  numerous  inquiries  in  his  favour,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by  several 
of  the  greatest  connoisseurs  in  the  kingdom;  aU  uniformly  declaring  him  the  first  genius  of  the  age  in  this 
department,  and  earnestly  recommending  us  to  procure  as  many  drawings  as  possible  from  the  animating 
pencil  of  so  distinguished  and  aspiring  an  artist." 
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1798  A  Lion  Hunt. 

Tempest,  vide  Robinson's  Shakespeare. 

A  Scene  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

1799  The  two  Senior  Scholars  of  the  Grammar  School,  in  the  Hall  of  Christ's 

Hospital,  delivering  their  Anniversary  Orations  on  St.  Matthew's  Day, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  the  Governors  of 
the  City  Hospital. 
1801     The  Fatal  Sisters,  from  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Bowles's  Poems. 

"  Posting  througli  the  battle  red, 
And  singling  fast  the  destin'd  dead, 
See  the  fatal  sisters  hie." 

1803     Phillis  and  Brunette,  or  the  Rival  Beauties;  from  the  Spectator,  No.  80. 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Gipsies. 
The  Spectator's  Club. 

1805  A  Design  for  part  of  the  Great  Staircase,  Bui-leigh. 

1806  Belinda,  mde  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

1808  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

"  Behold  the  child  by  Nature's  kindly  law,  "&c. 

Robinson  Cnisoe's  Long  Boat. 

1809  Peace  (now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery). 

1810  Cleopatra  dissolving  the  Pearl ;  the  original  design  for  a  Painting  executed 

on  the  Great  Staircase  at  Burleigh. 
The  Interruption  of  the  Marriage  Ceremony  by  Fitzallen ;  from  Mr.  Linley's 

novel  Ralph  Reybridge. 
Death  of  Sefton  in  the  Jungle ;  from  the  same. 

1811  Leaving  Home;  from  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Landscape,  with  Cattle  at  a  Ford. 

The  Scene  of  Boccaccio's  Tales. 

1812  Portraits  of  the  Children  of  S.  Boddington,  Esq. 
Judgment  of  Paris. 

Amphitrite. 

Canace  with  the  Enchanted  Ring,  vide  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

1813  Shakespeare — the  characters  from  the  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night;  the  comic 

characters  from  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  As  You 
Like  It,  and  the  Tempest,  and  from  the  tragedies  of  King  Lear,  Hamlet, 
and  Macbeth. 

1814  Calypso  with  her  Nymphs  caressing  Cupid. 
Euphrosyne. 

1815  The  Crucifixion. 

1816  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

From  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood — the  Uncle  delivering  up  the 

Children  to  the  ruffians.     (Now  in  the  possession  of  C.  W.  Dilke,  Esq.) 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 
Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradise. 
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1816  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  vide  Chaucer. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wildcrnesa. 
Diana  and  her  Nymphs  Bathing. 

1817  "  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton." — Burns.     (Mrs.  Black,  formerly  Miss  Cromek, 

had  the  original  of  this.) 
The  Triumph  of  Britannia. 
Sans  Souci. 
The  Bolero. 

1818  Fete  Champetrfl. 

1819  An  Interior  in  lfi58. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Decameron. 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Decameron. 

1820  Sancho  Panza  with  the  Duchess. 
The  Mill,  vide  Decameron. 

The  Garden,  vide  Decameron. 

The  Supper  by  the  Fountain,  Decameron. 

Pampiena  elected  Queen,  and  receiving  the  Crown  of  Laurel  from  Philomena, 

vide  Decameron. 
The  Meadow,  vide  Decameron. 
Ampliitrite. 

1821  The  Vintage. 

Sancho  Panza  relates  to  Don  Quixote  the  reception  and  conversation  he  had 

with  Dulcinea. 
Shakespcai'e's  Characters — FalstafF,  As  You  Like  It,  Tempest,  King  Lear,  and 

Macbeth.     (This  picture  wa.?  painted  twice  in  different  sizes.) 

1822  A  Sleeping  Bacchante. 

Joseph  tellmg  his  Di'eam  to  his  Father. 

1823  The  Muse  Erato  (one  of  the  subjects  painted  for  the  Advocates'  Library, 

Edinburgh). 

1 824  Venus  ynth.  Cupid  attended  by  the  Graces. 

1825  Titania. 

1826  Fete  Champetre.  (A  different  composition  from  the  picture  exhibited  in  1818.) 

1827  The  Vision  on  May-Day  on  Loch  Lean,  from  the  Legend  of  O'Donoghue. 

1828  May-Morning. 

Frame  containing  Four  Designs  from  Monstrelet. 

Arabian  Nights. 

From  the  Talcs  of  my  Landlord. 
1 830     The  Bower  of  Diana. 

The  Frith  of  Clyde,   with  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  the  Town  of  Ayr  in  the 
distance. 
1832     Usurpation  of  Birds'  Nests  by  Cupids. 
1834     Death  of  Nelson. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PICTURES  IN  OIL  COLOUR  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  STOTHARD  AT  HIS 
DECEASE,  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  IN  JUNE,  1&34.* 
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Scene  from  the  Hypocrite ;  a  sleeping  Venus ;  and  a 

View  from  Nature        ..... 
A  View  in  Scotland,  with  a  Wheat-Field 
Waterfall,  with  Figures       ..... 
A  Landscape,  with  Cattle       ..... 
George  the  Third,  designed  for  a  Transpai'ency  . 
Subject  from  Ossian 


Triumph  of  Thetis 


Boaz  and  Euth  ;  a  sketch  ;  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
A  part  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage      .         .         .     . 

The  Diana  Sleeping '      . 

The  Bath  of  Diana,  after  Titian 

Murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  ..... 
Design  for  Burleigh,  and  Sketch  of  the  House  .  . 
The  Shepherd  and  the  Tomb  (oval)  .... 
Knights  Armed  for  the  Tournament  .         .     . 


Confirmation 


The  Bolero 

Three  Sketches  of  Landscapes     ..... 

Portrait  of  Burns ;  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady 

The  Barber's  Brother ;  Arabian  Nights ;  and  a  Youth 

between  Virtue  and  Vice 

A   Sketch   from   Boccaccio's   Decameron  ;    and   two 

Female  Figures 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  the  Dying  Soldier ;  and  Joseph 

discovering  himself  to  His  Brothers  .  .  . 
Figures   on   the   Sea-shore;    and  a  subject  from  an 

Oriental  Tale 

A  scene  from  Boccaccio ;  and  a  Fishing-House  .  . 
A  pair  :  scenes  from  Novels  (ovals)     .... 

From  Easselas 

Repose  of  the  Holy  Family  with  Angels      . 


BY  WHOM  PUECHASEU. 

\         Thane. 

S.  Rogers. 
Thane. 

Bell, 
corbould. 

Bell. 

{Kempe  (now  in  the 
possession  of  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Brat). 

MOLTENO. 

\        Norton. 
Miss  Denman. 

>         Thane. 

{Heath  (now  in  the 
possession  of  the 
Rev.W.  Russell). 
Vernon. 
Thane. 

{Chantret  (as  a  pre- 
sent   to    Allan 
-     Cunningham). 

>-        Thane. 


Yates. 

Thane. 

Fuller. 
No  Name. 

NUSSY. 


*  Above  one  thousand  of  Stnthard's  original  drawings  were  sold  at  tliis  sale  :  it  is  impossible  to  name  tliem 
in  detail. 
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3     13 
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3 
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0 

14 

2 

6 

13 

2 

6 

3 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

7 

17 

6 

32 

10 

0 

Scene  from  Boccaccio,  a  sketch       .... 
A  scene  from  Shakespeai'e  ..... 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Cleopatra 

A  scene  from  Shakespeai'e ;  and  one  from  Boccaccio 
The  Angel  Michael ;  and  a  subject  from  Milton 
Scene  from  Shakespeare      ..... 
The  Shriving,  and  its  companion,  from  Chaucer 
Group  of  Foiu-  Figures         ..... 

Cotters  Saturday  Night 

Scene  from  a  Novel     ...... 

Ditto  from  Chaucer 

Meeting  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First 

Fete  Champetrc 

The  Graces  Crowning  the  Bust  of  Shakespeai-e 
Scene  from  Tom  Jones  (oval)      .        .        .        . 

Cupid  gathering  Flowera 

Duke  of  Wellington,  with  Allegorical  Figures    . 

Tlie  Fortune  Teller 

Two  Allegorical  Groups,  designed  for  the  New  Palace 

and  a  Sketch  of  a  Medal       .... 

Victory  and  Charity 

Subject  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  and  a  design  for 

a  pilaster,  a  subject  from  Tasso    . 

Figures  at  a  Waterfall 

Vei-tumnus  and  Pomona         .... 

The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  Chaucer 

Adam  and  the  Sleeping  Eve    .... 

Bacchanalians      ....... 

A  Flight  of  Angels 


Shakespeare  reading  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth 

The  Miller's  Tale,  and  its  companion,  from  Chaucer 

A  Lion  Hunt 

The  Kiss     .... 

Nymph  Nursing  Cupid  . 

Cleopatra,  Mars,  and  Venus 

Bums's  Higliland  Mary  . 

Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbmy 

Tom  Jones  and  the  Astrologer 

A  Soldier's  Farewell    . 

Boaz  and  Ruth 

Sans  Souci  .... 


BY  WBOH  FURCnASED. 

Vernon. 
I         He.vtii. 

Norton. 
Miss  Denman. 
Thane. 
Naylor. 
Martin. 
Vernon. 
Martin. 
Thane. 

NiCHOL. 

Cook. 

Miss  Denman. 

Stothard. 

Heath. 
Partridqe. 

\      Macquire. 
I         Thane. 

CORBOULD. 


>•        Thane. 

Stothard. 
Norton. 

GiBBS. 

Kempe  (now  in  the 
possession  of  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bray). 
White. 
Stothard. 

LiGNORE. 

Denman. 

Thane. 

Stothard. 

Naylor. 

Thane. 

BROT^rSE. 

Agnew. 
Thane. 
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6      0- 


St.  Cecilia        ......... 

Nymphs  Bathiug 

I  Joan  of  Are 

Banditti       ...  .         .         .         .         . 

Don  Quixote  and  Sanclio         .         .         .         .         .     . 

Sanclio  and  the  Duchess 

Josepli  relating  his  Dream 

Narcissus 

Youth  and  Age       . 

War :  a  design  for  Burleigh 

Sketch  :  the  subject  Intemperance,  designed  for  Bur- 
leigh         
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Charles  the  Fifth,  with  Allegorical  Figures 
Judgment  of  Paris  .... 


War :  allegorically  treated 

Birth  of  Venus 

Scene  from  a  Greek  Drama         .         .         .         .         . 

Ajax  and  Achilles  disputing  for  the  body  of  Patroclus 

(one  of  the  artist's  earliest  pictures)         .         .     . 

Candace       ......... 

Erato  and  Cupid 

Judgment  of  Hercules 

An  Arabesque  design,  with  Cupids,  for  the  Palace 
The  companion,  unframed      .         .         .         .         .     . 

The  Children  in  the  Wood 

Fete  Champetre,  from  Boccaccio 

Titania  Sleeping 

Sleeping  Bacchante,  with  a  Boy  and  Goat       .        .     . 

Venus,  Cupid,  and  Graces 

Diana  and  Nymphs  Sleeping,  surprised  by  Satyrs  .     . 

The  Elements 

Birth  of  Venus        .  ...... 

Shakespeare's  Characters     ...... 

Calypso,  with  Nymphs  and  Cupids  .         .         .     . 

The  Vintage 

Hector  and  Andromache 

O'Donoghue,  with  Nymphs 

A  scene  from  Comus       .        .        .        .        .        .     , 

A  Nymph  leading  a  Bacchanalian  Procession 

The  Crucifixion 


BY  WHOM  PURCHASED. 

Denman. 

Lake. 
Partridge, 
coebould. 

MOLTENO. 

i-         Agnew. 

Yates. 
Watts. 
Vernon. 

rCORBOULD    (UOW  in 

J      the  possession  of 
I      the  Marquis  of 
^     Exeter). 
Rogers. 

{Kempe  (now  in  the 
possession  of  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bray). 
Calcott. 
Watts. 
Chambers. 

I       Knowles. 
Calcott. 

MOLTENO. 

Davison. 

Natlor. 

Chambers. 

Partridge. 

Vernon. 

Partridge. 

Naylor. 

Lord  Howden. 

Fielding. 

Vernon. 

Lake. 

Pickering. 

Sir  R.  Hunter. 

Vernon. 

Naylor. 

GiBBS. 

Naylor. 
Watts. 

FlELDEN. 
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This  sale  was  extended  over  three  days,  and  from  inexperience  and  other  untoward 
cii'cumstances,  was  not  well  managed  by  the  family  of  Stothard.  It  is  much  to  be  regi-etted 
on  theu"  account ;  as  they  suffei-ed  by  it.  Many  pei-sons  who  would  have  gladly  attended  and 
purchased  did  not  know  anything  about  it  till  it  was  over.  Though  in  London  at  the  time, 
and  so  long  connected  with  the  venerable  painter,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned him  or  his  works,  I  only  heard  of  it  the  night  before  it  took  place.  The  pictures 
were  sold,  in  manj^  instances,  deplorably  low  in  price.  Many  of  them  bought  thus  cheaply, 
have  since  been  re-sold  for  50Z.,  100/.,  and  200?.  each.  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard  says  that  his 
father's  exquisitely  beautiful  pictui-e  of  Jacob's  Dream  was  bought  at  a  sale  for  ISl.,  and  sold 
some  time  after  to  Joues  Loyd,  Esq.,  now  Lord  Overstone,  for  300?. 


•»•  The  original  drawing  by  Stothard  for  Chantrey's  Sleeping  Children,  engraved  at  p.  184,  belongs  to 
Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.    The  engraving  is  a  fac-similc  of  the  original,  botli  iu  size  and  feeling. 
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The  following  document  respecting  the  larices  of  Stothard's  works,  and  the  sums  he  received 
for  his  designs  for  the  Novelist's  Magazine,  &c.,  was  found  amongst  his  papers,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  and  is  here  literally  copied : — 


nBAWINGS. 

KO. 

Zadig     .     . 

.       1 

Devil      .     . 

.    4 

Genii     .    . 

.    6 

Jones     .    . 

.  12 

Gil  Bias     . 

.  10 

Ciiisoe  .    . 

.    7 

Shandy  .    . 

.    8 

C.  Tales     . 

.    3 

Sisters   .    . 

.    4 

Pickle    .    . 

.  11 

Marmontel 

.    6 

C.  Maid      . 

.    6 

Magdalen  . 

.    2 

Theodosius 

.     2 

Fathom .     . 

.    4 

Quixote  .    . 

.  16 

Sentl.  Journa 

.    2 

Gulliver     . 

.    4 

Simple  .    . 

.    4 

Greaves.    . 

.    4 

P.  Princess 

.    2 

Jn.Wild    . 

.    2 

Sir  C.  Grandison  28 
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F.  to  George 
P.  Tower    . 
Palmyra     . 
Poetical 
Head-pieces 
Vignette,  do. 
Border,  do. 
Head-pieces,  extra  2 
Theatrical,    46 

to  60    .    .    . 
B.  Mag.,  Nos.  1 

to  10    .    .    . 
Wood  Ornam'. 

to  British 
Vignette  and 

Border,  do.   . 
F.  to  Bible 

„    England 

„     Novelist 
Vignette    and 

Border     to 

England  .    . 
Colouring  .    . 


Novelist,  23  to  170 
included,  in  all  148 
drawings,  at  11.  Is. 
each 155 


21.  Is.  each 
XL  Is.     „ 
IQs.Qd.  „ 


n.  Is.     „     . 

("(Mr.    S.   gives    Mr, 
{      Harrison.) 

6s.  „     . 


King's  Arms 
Hero  and  Lean- 


2  Novell  st  and  2  Poet 

For  Exhibition   and 

frame    .    .    . 


For  Poet'., 
used 


yet  I 


1783. 
May  30th. 


Balance  brought  down    .     .     . 

A  drawing  made  for  British, " 

but  not  used 


12  0 

14  0 

10  0 

10  0 


2    0 
1    0 


12    0 
4    0 


6    6 
6    0 


CR.  1780. 

DATE.          NO.                     DRAWINGS.  <£        S.      ll, 

July  5    .    3    Novelist 3    3    0 

August  1    3           „            3    3    0 

„       2    2    Theatrical 0  14    6 

Sept.  8    .    .    .    Balance 3  16    6 

Dec.  4    .  12    Tom  Jones 12  12    0 

6    Theatrical 2    2    0 

1     Border 0    6    0 

1    Vignette 0    6    0 

1    For  Poem 110 

1    Royal  Family 110 

4    Gil  Bias 4    4    0 

„    22        -           „             4    4    0 

1  Poetical 110 

1781. 

Feb.  15  .    2    Gil  Bias 2    2    0 

2  Theatricals 0  14    0 

2  Poetical  (3  and  4)    ....  220 

3  Robinson  Crusoe      ....  330 
„    23  .    4           „            „        4    4    0 

2    Theatrical 0  14    0 

March  23    3    Robinson  Cmsoe 3    3    0 

(This  must  have  been  an 
en-or  in  the  receipt;  it 
should  have  been  D'.  T. 
Shandy.) 

4  T.  Shandy 4    4    0 

April  19 .    4            „         coloured     ...  880 

July  17  .    2    Frames 16    6 

1     Head-piece,  Poet.  Mag.    .    .  0  10    6 

1  Front,  to  England   ....  110 

2  Borders  and  A^ignette,  do.    .  0  12    0 

2  Poeti.,  7and8 2    2    0 

4    Tristram  Shandy    ....  440 

3  C.  Tales 3    3    0 

8    Theatricals 2  16    0 

4  Sisters 4    4    0 

3    Pickle 3    3    0 

1    Poetical,  9 110 

Nov.  23  .    Note 990 

Dec.  4     .       „       8    8    0 

1782. 

Jan.  9     .    Cash 550 

March  16    Note 9    9    0 

July  20   .        „ 9    9    0 

Sept.  12  .        „ 12  12    0 

Oct.  10    .        „      not  come  in 12  12    0 

1783. 

Jan.  7     .    Cash 550 

Feb.  9     .    Note 12  12    0 

May  3    .        „ 12  12    0 

„  30    .    Cash 330 

Due  per  balance 32    4    6 

£223  11    6 


't-ONDOV  :   BHADBURY   AXn   EVANS,  PRINTERS,  WHITEFRIAES. 


i 


LIFE    OF 


THOMAS 

STOTHARD, 


R.A. 


JOHN    MURRAY. 
1851. 


Price  21s. 


LIFE   OF 

THOMAS 

STOTHARD, 

R.A. 


JOHN    MURRAY. 
1851. 

Price  2l8. 


12.  }  /     I  ors 


^^^^^r^ 


